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to the so-called field of honor, and snuff out with a bullet that 
life so vital to our growing nation. To-day a man who should send a 
challenge would be ridiculed into hiding, or if he persisted, summarily 
suppressed as a disturber of the public peace. So also man has sloughed 
off the habit of family wars. It may be possible still to find some traces 
of family blood=feuds in the remote valleys of the Kentucky mountains; 
but not in civilized regions. He has sloughed off the habit of city wars. 
For two or three centuries the history of Italy was the record of the wars 
of Florence with Milan, of Venice with Pisa. Where now does civic patriot= 
ism thus express itself? Even between the largest units within a nation, 
war has been abandoned. We had one war between States. What State 
now will not bow to the verdict of the Supreme Court? And how the . 
war in Ireland has stood out as a glaring anachronism! What has taken 
the place of the war habit of all these cases? Voluntary conciliation, often; 
when that is impossible, respectful and confident appeal to the impartial 
judgment of a court. Men have formed new habits to replace old ones. 
Human nature has not changed. Men still are actuated by age-old 
instincts and impulses. Those impulses and instincts are strong and 
persistent because they have promoted well-being. They have what the 
biologists call ‘‘survival value.’’ It is the forms of conduct in which they 
express themselves that can be changed, and that have been changed. 


ope a century ago, Aaron Burr could force Alexander Hamilton 


[See Article, ‘Will We Say ‘We Approve of Peace, but—!’””] 
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England and Egypt 
HE FACT IS,” says the World, “that a group 


of British statesmen have used an assassina- . 


tion in Egypt in 1924 as the Germans used an as- 
sassination in Shantung in 1897 and the Austrians 
used an assassination in Sarajevo in 1914, for the 
presentation of political demands and the ’ achieve. 
ment of results which diplomacy has been unable 
to accomplish. - The same forces are not neces- 
sarily present in the background. But in so far 
as there is precedent for this event, it promises 
England, Egypt, and the rest of us a small re- 
ward.” That is a judicious statement of an event 
which tries the soul of the modern world. It is a 
resurgence of the old order. Has England under 
its present government so little regard for the 
spirit which she has helped to inculcate in the Lea- 
gue of Nations as to take in her own strong hands, 
on the first opportunity, the ruthless instruments 
which menace a weak state? Egypt is not con- 
doned in this inquiry. But England’s methods do 
not fit her official pretensions and actions in Ge- 
neva. Her very rightness in certain Egyptian mat- 
ters places upon her the obligation to be right in 
dealing with them. England under the preceding 
liberals would have pursued a wiser course. We 
look for a reaction among Britishers against this 
severe Conservative party diplomacy. Now we 
live in a different world. The Great War was not 
a spiritual vanity. We have repudiated the idea 
of overbearing ultimata. 


Of Pulpit Rubbish 


ID THE READER ever see the inside of a 
pulpit? Some day, take your way quietly to 
the sacred desk, and have a view of its resources. 
The average seat of the word is a sloven hiding- 


place for nondescript and forgotten sermon notes, 
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notices, dilapidated books, soiled drinking-glasses, 
and jumbled piles of this and that which, if the 
front panel of the pulpit were to fall and disclose. 
them to the congregation, would cause them to 
say with one accord, if they could speak at all, 
“Order is Heaven’s first law. We are very far 
from the Kingdom of Heaven.” Clean out the 
rubbish, and make the place decent. 


Spreading the News 


TN ele trained Newspaper man has left 
daily journalism to become editor of the 
Spirit of Missions, organ of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. G. Warfield Hobbs brings to his 
office a creditable record from the Baltimore Sun 
and the Philadelphia Public Ledger. His work 
is already telling in the choice of material, the 
editorial policy, and the workmanlike make-up and 
other mechanical details. He has had opportunity 
to examine church periodicals, and he says,— 


Our people do not read religious publications. Of all 
periodicals their circulations are the saddest. The igno- 
rance of the people of the church about churches can only 
be described as abysmal. This condition of ignorance of the 
work of the church, knowledge of what we are attempting 
to do, can be overcome by spreading the news—by printers’ 
ink. 

The most important thing is news. We would fill 
every page with news, and leave out all else, if 
we could get it. When we compare THE REGISTER 
with other papers, we know we do well with what 
we have. We feature all that is worth featuring, 
we give ample space to everything that can pos- 
sibly be made readable. But there is a large and 
vital part of religion and the church which does 
not make news. It is timeless, wordless, and. 
of the innermost soul of our spiritual business. It 
is not possible to make a “story” of it. Take ser- 
mons, for example. Most of them are distinctly 
to be heard in their churchly setting rather than 
to be read. But what people do in the churches, 
and what men say and do about religion as applied 
to the needs of the world,—this is “spot news,” and 
please send it while it is news! 


Tried and Failed 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has received in these 

pages unstinted and repeated praise for his 
extraordinary grip upon the simple spiritual ele- 
ments on which we build civilization. We are ex- 
alted to a high place by a passage in his address 
last week before the Commercial Club of Chicago, 
on our duty in the world. Here again he illus- 
trates our statement made of him when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Harding in August of 1923, that he 
has an intuition for abstract and ultimate right 
that would win the American people. Our proph- . 
ecy was easy, and it has been fulfilled. Of course 
there is something besides this to be said. We must 
make a distinction between Coolidge in his prin- 
ciples and Coolidge in his politics. In his politics, 
he must deal with other people, adjusting, yield- 
ing, even compromising, as all men do in daily prac- 
tical business, even in church, when what other 
people demand is treated as respectfully as what 
we ourselves demand. We strive for the best, and 
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we are content for the time with the incomplete 
good. It is not in itself an evil. It is a necessity 
of working together. 

But in that other realm it is different. We 
quote with the keenest satisfaction the Coolidge 
_ who has been for a proper part in the world since 
we entered the Great War: ; 


I am profoundly impressed with the fact that the struc- 
ture of modern society is essentially a unity, destined to 
stand or to fall as such. It is our fortune and our privi- 
lege that in the present exigency we are in a position to 
take a part of great helpfulmess and leadership, and we 
shall best serve ourselves and help others if we direct 
our efforts to raising, in the broadest way, the standards 
of human welfare everywhere. We must seek to find and 
to play a part whereby, without destroying ourselves, we 
may help others. : 

We cannot hope indefinitely to maintain our country 
as a specially favored community, an isle of contentment 
lifted above the general level of the average of the stand- 
ards of humanity. I know there was a time when many 
among us: believed this was possible. But who, now, can 
continue clinging to such a faith, in view of the lesson 
which the War brought to us? If we could not avoid in- 
volvement in a war whose causes were foreign, and whose 
issues were chiefly alien to us, because we had settled 
them for ourselves long ago, how can we hope to avoid 
our full share of responsibility in connection with other 
world problems which, if they are ever to be solved, must 
be solved in an atmosphere of peace and good will? We 
must be constantly ready to help both at home and abroad 
where our help is desired and will be effective. 

We have been a peculiarly favored people. For that we 
owe a debt that is real and concrete, which we cannot 
repudiate. It is our wish to live in a world which shall 

_be at peace. But we can no more assure permanent and 
stable peace without co-operation among the nations than 
we could assure victory in war without allies among them. 
We know that the way to assured and permanent peace 
is slow and difficult. We know that no nation can travel 
that way alone. We tried and we failed. It is a way that 
ean only be traveled in company with others equally zeal- 
ous for the same goal. 


The President knows this sentiment has its polit- 
ical meaning. He knows there are foes of his 
ideal. Stand with Mr. Coolidge. 


The Roman Theory 


REMARK by Veuillot, a famous Roman Cath- 
olic pamphleteer of France, is quoted by John 
Jay Chapman in his protest against a member of 
the Roman communion, James Byrne, as Fellow 
_ of Harvard University. Veuillot said to the ruling 
~ power in his country, opposed to his church, 
“Gentlemen, when you are in power, we claim lib- 
erty in the name of your principles; when we are 
in power, we refuse it to you in the name of our 
own.” The philosophy of the Roman church is 
compactly and accurately put in that sentence. 
Any thoughtful person who does not recognize a 
profound difference therein, crystallized in an epi- 
gram, between the principle of authority and the 
principle of freedom, between a monarchical con- 
ception of the state and a republican conception 
of the state, needs a quick and rigorous mental 
discipline to bring him squarely face to face with 
the facts. 
The Roman theory admits of no compromise. 
Being absolutely right, it must be absolutely in- 
domitable. The Roman idea is the same through 
all the ages. As Cardinal O’Connell said recently 
at the dedication of a church near Harvard Uni- 
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versity, “This temple of God represents the whole 
truth, the real truth, the fundamental truth, and 
gives the lesson every day that life can dispense 
with every other sort of half-truth. So much for 
Haryard’s boasted advantages.” James Byrne, 
the Catholic Harvard Fellow, cannot open his 
mouth to the contrary. The Cardinal’s position 
is fixed. No one can find in any official state- 
ment of any spokesman of the hierarchy through- 
out its age-long history the slightest hint of any 
other principle than that the Roman Catholic 
Church, being absolute, perfect, and the teacher 
of all truth, has an inviolable duty to the world to 
be its teacher. 

Many churchmen manifest great caution in pro- 
ceeding with their ambition to control education. 
Cardinal Gibbons was too astute and far-sighted 
to strike at an inopportune hour, and he was never: 
guilty of such blunt and tactless speech as that of 
Cardinal O’Connell. But any reader of the elabo- 
rate biography of Gibbons, by Will, must see the per- 
fectly frank and challenging attitude of the whole 
church against the principle of free public educa- 
tion. There would be no public school system if 
the Roman Church could haye it so. There could 
be nothing but Roman Catholic reign over all the 
affairs of life, because Rome considers herself 
God’s own vicar to rule the universe. Veuillot 
was perfectly true to his faith in saying that the 
Protestant principle and democracy, its govern- 
mental equivalent, grant liberty to all, including 
the Roman Catholic; and that Rome in power 
erants no liberty whatever. It is a plain situa- 
tion, in which they who are in power are able to 
make all the difference in the world. 

And we cannot understand why many Protes- 
tant people are so unenlightened as to overlook 
this enormous basic fact. They seem to think that 
Romanism is somehow changing, and freeing her- 
self from her own central principle. If she did so, 
she would pass away in a year. She is still Rome, 
diametric in opposition to the freedom and _ soy- 
ereignty of the individual soul. What remains is 
simple. As Romanists espouse and_ propagate 
their faith, so must Protestants espouse and prop- 
agate their faith. There is no need of dark appre- 
hension. There is alarming need of great spiritual 
vigor to diffuse the deep and overpowering doc- 
trines of our soul liberty to meet what we conceive 
to be the great heresy. 

We enforce and reinforce our cardinal propo- 
sition in THE Recisrer, namely, the most impor- 
tant thing about religion is doctrine. We have in 
mind always the struggle of the ages still with us 
between darkness and light, error and truth, mon- 
archy and democracy, yea, death and life itself. 
And we do not blame a sincere Catholic for giv- 
ing all that he has and is to the victory of his reli- 
gion. Whatever you believe, we say, it 1s your 
duty to make all the world believe likewise. The 
Roman Catholic in his zeal offers us a supreme ex- 
ample of what we must do with unceasing vigilance 
and consummate skill now and for years to come. 
Without fear or contention, with firmness and un- 
remitting utterance, let us go about our business, 


Deliverers Turned Oppressors 


' Old story repeated of triumph gone to the head 


Sorra, November 18. 


GLANCE over the political surface 

of Europe and Asia discloses many 
striking current illustrations of the his- 
toric truth that deliverance by the sword 
is often the beginning of a new and more 
grievous oppression. ‘The case of Primo 
de Rivera, dictator and premier of Spain, 
is a case in point. From his asylum in 
Paris, Blasco Ibafiez, most eminent con- 
temporary writer of Spain, recently cast 
a searchlight upon De Rivera and his 
methods of government when he said to 
a newspaper correspondent : 

“Spain is like a great lady held in 
durance—securely gagged. Before the Di- 
rectory [of Primo de Rivera] one thing 
had always been respected: one might 
write what one would. But the times 
have changed. There is now a visa on 
all books, even textbooks on geography, 
mathematics, and philosophy. I intend 
to write pitilessly on Spanish militarism, 
with facts, examples, and anecdotes, and 
the materials are not lacking.” 


IN THESE TRENCHANT WORDS the 
author of “Mare Nostrum” and “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” gives a 
vivid picture of the régime that has 
grown up under the hand of Primo 
de Rivera and his fellow directors. Tak- 
ing advantage of a state of chronic mis- 
rule in Spain, the former captain general 
ended that régime by the sword. Then fol- 
lowed a régime in which freedom of 
thought has sunk much lower than it was 
before. King Alfonso has become a pup- 
pet in the dictator’s hands. Freedom of 
the press is denied; writers and journa- 
lists are sternly sent into internment and 
prison. Ibafiez, beyond the reach of the 
iron hand, is voicing the passion of Spain 
for freedom denied. The day will come 
when Primo de Rivera and the Directory 
will suffer for their crimes against free- 
dom—even in’ Spain. And in the mean- 
while Spain is struggling upward and for- 
ward—even backward Spain. 

Another example of the deliverer turned 
tyrant is plainly to be seen in the peninsula 
which stretches southward almost par- 
allel with Spain. Benito Mussolini de- 
livered Italy from anarchy almost three 
years ago, when extreme radical work- 
men were seizing the factories in such 
industrial areas as Turin, and making 
themselves masters of the productive ma- 
chinery of Italy. Mussolini, himself a 
former socialist, descended upon these ex- 
treme radicals of the Bolshevist type like 
a bolt of lightning, and with his “Black 
Shirts” restored the seized factories to 
their owners. On the pretext of saving 
Italy from Bolshevism, Mussolini vaulted 
into the saddle of power, made himself 
dictator, cowed King Vittorio Emanuele 
into appointing him premier, and since 
then Italy has been in the destroying grip 
of the deluge. 

Mussolini’s acts of political brigandage 
were described on this page more ex- 
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tensively several months ago. His tyr- 
anny has been gaining in menace to 
Italy since. lLegislating with a packed 
parliament, the deliverer of the Apennine 
Peninsula is adding to the force of the 
opposition against himself and his 
methods. It is a question how many more 
months Mussolini and his “Black Shirts” 
will be suffered to dominate all parties and 
all Italians. The grandfather of the pres- 
ent king liberated Italy from a foreign 
tyranny. The question is, Will the pres- 


Keystone Photograph 


FEDERAL COUNCIL'S NEW 
PRESIDENT 


S. Parkes Cadman, a successful English- 
man in an American pulpit by election 
in Atlanta Ga., December 4, succeeds 
Robert EH. Speer in the leadership of 


the associated evangelical churches, rep- 
resenting forty millions of people and 


addressing themselves to industrial, 

racial, national, and international prob- 

lems without fear and with great 
effectiveness 


ent king or his son deliver Italy from a 
domestic oppression? At present, parlia- 
mentarism is dying—if it is not already 
dead—in Italy. 

Another striking example of the de- 
liverer turned dictator in this year of 
grace is Mustapha Kemal Pasha. Aris- 
ing in a moment of grave peril for Turkey, 
Kemal Pasha rallied the Mohammedan 
tribesmen of the highlands of Angora to 
a war that resuscitated the “sick man 
of Europe.’ It appeared for a time that 
Kemal would build upon the ruins of a 
defeated Turkey a rejuvenated state, capa- 
ble of living the progressive life of 
modern states. Apart from the victories 
which he won over the Greeks, backed 
by Lloyd George, on many battlefields, 
Kemal achieved the even more important 
feat of liberating his country from the 
leading strings of European diplomacy. 


The abandonment of the instrument of 
control which Europe called the ‘‘Capitu- 
lations” was the outward sign of a basic 
and essential improvement of the status 
of Turkey. It was an act of liberation 
indeed. 

But the fumes of triumph went to 
Mustapha Kemal’s head. The title 
“Ghazi”—ever-victorious—preceding his 
proper name, which his people conferred 
upon him with a shout, proved too much 
for him. He conceived the fantastic idea 
of making Turkey a republic—as if a na- 
tion bred to the tradition of theocracy 
eould successfully function overnight as 


a republic!—and made himself its first — 


president. 

Under the republican form—which par- 
takes of no essential feature of republican 
realities—‘Ghazi Mustapha” has _ been 
governing Turkey with a severity which 
the old Sultans would have envied. The 
Kemalized Turkish republic is the nearest 
approach to the South American dictator- 
ship of the most flagrant type that the 
old world—barring China and only to a 
less extent Portugal—has to offer. 

Only the other day a government that 
sought to reconcile and to adjust con- 
flicting elements went out of office at 
Belgrade, and the man responsible for 
the internal disorder was summoned back 
to office by the king. This octogenarian, 
Nikola Pashitch, did Jugoslavia an his- 
toric service of man-sized proportions 
during the War. His efforts to build up 
a “Greater Serbia” are an epic. 

Perhaps for that very reason Pashitch 
has not been able to accept the decision 
of the powers, when they tripled the ter- 
ritory of Serbia by annexing to it some 
of the most fertile and beautiful parts 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, that 
the population of Jugoslavia must be self. 
governing on equal terms. ; 


WITH RARE INTERVALS since the 
end of the War, he has been attempting 
to govern a non-Serbian majority, of a 
eulture much higher than Serbian culture, 
by satraps sent from Belgrade. King 
Alexander, a few months ago, decided 
that Pashitch could no longer govern with 
a minority in parliament, and denied the 
royal mandate to dissolve the Chamber 
and conduct a new election. It was very 
evident that the king did not care to in- 
trust Pashitch with an election, because 
he knew that the octogenarian politician 
knew well how to create majorities, hav- 
ing doubtless read the story of Porfirio 
Diaz’s electioneering methods—by the 
sword and the bayonet. 

But Pashitch himself hamstrung the 
Davidovitch cabinet of conciliation. When 


Davidovitch fell, Pashitch was again sum- ; 


moned by the king to organize a cabinet, 
with a mandate for the dissolution of the 
hostile Chamber and for conducting a new 
election. The outcome of this relapse into 
autocratic methods was thus outlined by 
(Continued on page 1214), 


There is a Best Religion: It Must Prevail 


Letter from a British Exchange Minister 


AM GREATLY INDEBTED to you for 

giving me the opportunity of coming 
into touch through the medium of THE 
REGISTER with the Unitarian community 
of the United States, many of whom I 
shall hope to meet in person at the Uni- 
tarian centenary in the early spring of 
next year. Some of my happiest mem- 
ories are gathered around Boston and 
Cambridge, and I am looking forward 
with the greatest pleasure to the re- 
newal of friendships and the recalling of 
the dim half-forgotten things. 

When I was a student in the Harvard 
Divinity School some eleven years ago, 
every one was talking about a certain 
book entitled “The Promised Land,” the 
autobiography of a Russian immigrant, 
and I well remember—and at this mo- 
ment fully share—the excitement of the 
author as she faced the prospect of a 
yisit to the New World. “The winds 
rushed in from outer space roaring in 
my ears, ‘America! America!’” The par- 
allel breaks down, of course, at many 
points. I am not leaving a House of 
Bondage, nor do I intend on my arrival 
in Boston to set up a stall on Crescent 
Beach, or even to write wonderful poems 
on George Washington and publish them 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER! 
know that I shall find everywhere in your 
Promised Land the milk of human kind- 
ness and the honey of friendship and 
good will. 

For after all, we are one people, and I 
know what you mean and you know what 
I mean when we each say, “My Country.” 
In a very real and true sense, your coun- 
try is mine, and mine is yours. We have 
different ways of looking at things, differ- 
ent lines of approach, different emphases, 
but fundamentally we are one. Our great 
institutions are of the same substance 
and have grown up from the same root 
principles: our social customs, our na- 
tional ideals are products of the same 
soil. The spilling of the tea in Boston 
‘Harbor—that colossal waste of an Eng- 
lishman’s most stimulating beverage !— 
could not break our friendship. And if 
that didn’t do it, nothing ever will! You 
cannot wound an Englishman in a more 
sensitive spot than his chest—I mean his 
tea-chest ! 

But—what is perhaps of greater im- 
portance at the present moment—our 
Unitarian church life in England is 
wrought out of the very same substance 
as yours across the sea. Our churches 
and yours had the same beginning and 
have followed the same wonderful de- 
velopment. Our problems in these diffi- 
cult and confused days are similar. We 
are, in very truth, one people, and the 
centenary celebrations of our two Asso- 
ciations in the spring of next year will, 
I believe, serve to strengthen and deepen 
that feeling of unity in a great cause. 

The strength and influence of the Uni- 
tarian or Liberal Christian movement in 
England is an elusiye quality hard to 


stil, I- 
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track and impossible to define. It is a 
scattered influence rather than an or- 
ganized force, animating large groups of 
men in all churches with ideals of in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom, and 
creating in an ever-increasing degree the 
temper of mind which refuses to pay un- 
thinking homage to past tradition or to 
regard the deepest questions of faith as 
finally beheld. It is an influence which 
is known by its fruits far beyond the in- 
ner circle of its prophets and adherents. 
It is owing to this movement that rancor 
and intolerance in religious discussions 
have largely disappeared. Year by year, 
in our religious life in England, we see 
the steady and sure growth of sympathy 
and mutual understanding in the midst 
of avowed differences of opinion. The 
different sections of the Christian Church 
which are not hide-bound by a belief in 
their own infallibility stand in an en- 
tirely new relation to one another. And 
all this has come about through the 
direct influence of the movement to which 
we belong. 

We know that there are some who still 
stand aside because they fear some in- 
evitable decline in personal conviction as 
the price that must be paid for wider 
sympathies, and it is our constant task 
in the life and work of our Unitarian 
churehes here, to prove that this need 
not be so. It is not an easy thing to do. 
It is an old problem, but at the present 
moment it is very much with us in our 
church life in England. It is the prob- 
lem of avoiding any suggestion or taint 
of creedal dogmatism on the one hand, 
and on the other the avoidance of that 
vague, colorless universalism which seems 
to imply that all religions are of equal 
value and are worthy of equal honor and 
respect. It is for this reason, I am con- 
vineed, that the tendency in our churches 
at the moment is to give far more weight, 
as is most justly due, to the old familiar 
things of faith and practice than to the 
untested novelties which dazzle or be- 
witch the world for a passing moment. 

We may honor all genuine prophets, 
but they are not all of equal merit or 
endowed with the same degree of illu- 
mination. Just as one type of civiliza- 
tion is richer in its promise of human 
welfare and more fitted to survive than 
another, so is it with religion. We know 
that Christianity emerged from the 
strange welter of speculation and super- 
stition in the Roman Empire because it 
had a distinctive spiritual value which 
none of its rivals possessed. 

Hence, it is our ever-present task to 
avoid dogmatism at one end of the scale, 
and a colorless indifferentism at the 
other. While the growth of knowledge 
and understanding and sympathy is 
bound to soften our denominational as- 
perities and put the whole religious prob- 
Jem in a new perspective, we ought not 
and we must not curb our desire or damp 


our enthusiasm and ardor to make the 
best prevail. 

In your churches and in ours, where 
membership does not prohibit intellectual 
activity from busying itself with even the 
first and fundamental principles of reli- 
gious doctrine, the close relation which 
freedom should bear to truth can only 
be maintained by the avowal of deep con- 
victions on its own part, by a brave and 
simple loyalty to that word of God which 
has come to us, by an energy of belief in 
our own convictions no less earnest be- 
cause of the freedom in which the truth 
is sought. 

I feel more and more convinced that it 
is not sufficient, nay rather, it is im- 
possible to build up a strong spiritual 
fellowship, merely on the basis of non- 
interference with eadh other’s opinions. 
The deep religious sense can never be 
satisfied by an assurance of non-inter- 
ference. It demands the sympathy of 
others as the very life of the soul. 

I sometimes think that if I were a pil- 
grim from another religious communion, 
seeking refuge in the Unitarian or Lib- 
eral Christian Church, very much in ear- 
nest about certain things, I should not be 
helped, I might even be chilled by the 
information that the people in the pews 
around me would not interfere with my 
opinions and that IJ, in turn, must not in- 
terfere with theirs. Should I not long 
for something more than that? Should I 
not long to feel that my brethren in the 
other pews were in deadly earnest about 
the things about which I was in earnest? 
There are many of us in England who 
feel that this over-emphasis on the prin- 
eiple of non-interference is a very lop- 
sided statement of our position and does, 
in fact, misrepresent us. It may appeal 
to the idle curiosity of the crank, but it 
does not appeal, in its crude form, to 
those who may have broken from old 
moorings, but are still tremendously in 
earnest about certain things. 

It was for this reason, perhaps, that a 
few months ago there was a kind of cru- 
sade in our English Unitarian churches 
in favor of more “definiteness” in belief. 
This movement, however, did not lead us 
in the end to anywhere very “definite”! 
This was due in the main to a natural 
shrinking on the part of our people to 
set down anything on paper, lest haply 
it should harden into a creed. And creeds 
we will not have. 

And yet the life of our cause, and the 
generation of spiritual power in our 
midst, do require something more than 
non-interference. They require a gather- 
ing round certain positive principles 
openly avowed and honorably espoused. 
As a beginning, it is ours to declare that 
we stand absolutely and unmistakably 
inside the Christian tradition. Ours is 
a development of the Christian way. It 
is not the defection of a sect. It is the 
development of a way. 

There are many other problems con- 
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fronting us at this moment in our church 
life over here. ‘The financial problem is 
a matter for serious concern in most of 
our churches and district associations. 
But there has not been such unity in our 
midst for a long time as there is in this 
centenary year. There is a general feel- 
ing that the call of the time is not for a 
general and scattered interest in a great 
many religions, but for a deep and per- 
manent interest in one religion, the Chris- 
tian religion, freed from the -trammels of 
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dogmatie restraint, 
conviction to a troubled world. Our 
challenge to the world is not so much: 
“Here you may find with us whatsoever 
you will,” but “Here we have something 
that is worth your finding.” 

The centenary celebrations will 
strengthen our hands in these our labors, 
and it will be a wonderful inspiration to 
me and my colleagues to be brought into 
close touch and intimate communion with 
our brethren across the sea. 


The Unitarian Movement in Denmark 


Notes of a visitor on the progress of the faith 


MRS. SIGNE H. ANDERSON 


E LANDED in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Saturday morning, May 31, 
and as soon as ‘we were settled at a hotel, 
I started to find out where the Unitarian 
Society had its meeting place. It was 
more difficult than I had expected. No- 
body seemed to know anything about 
that denomination, nor did they think 
there would be any announcements in the 
papers. I was advised to go to the bu- 
reau of information at the court-house 
place, and the person there went to a lot 
of trouble to find the address; and we 
found the announcement in the papers, 
too. 
The Unitarian Church, or “The Free 
Church Society,” as it is called there, 


does not own its own building yet, but is: 


preparing to build one in a few years. 
The Society rents a small hall in the 
down-town district of Copenhagen. 

I arrived early Sunday morning, and 
the minister, Mr. Kierkegaard, was 
already there. I introduced myself, say- 
ing that I did not have letters of intro- 
duction yet, but that I would get them 
later. 

As we entered, we were given a hymn 
book. The room filled quickly, and I 
should judge a little over a hundred peo- 
ple were there; at least, every seat was 
taken. It is true that you may go into 
one of the beautiful old Lutheran state 
churches of that country, that seat many 
hundreds of people, and where at least 
2,000 belong to the parish, and find fifty 
persons. 

A small parlor organ furnished the 
music, and a powerful voice from the con- 
gregation led the singing. I found out 
later it was the minister’s wife; she stood 
next to the organ at the rear of the room. 
The singing was splendid. The hymns 
were similar to those we sing here, full 
of feeling and meaning, so different from 
those used in the orthodox churches. 
The sermon was fine, even though it was 
delivered in a somewhat old-fashioned 
manner. The meaning was distinct and 
as liberal as any we hear here. It was 
the greatest pleasure to me to make these 
discoveries. I told Mr. Kierkegaard I 
would be back in a few weeks and would 
then have a talk with him. 

When we returned to Copenhagen, we 
visited Mr. Kierkegaard at his country 
home in Birkeréd, Zealand. He is not so 


fortunate as to own it. One of his friends 
divides the house with him and his fam- 
ily during the summer. They haye a 
daughter fifteen years old. We had a 
very .interesting talk about the Free 
Church Society’s history. ; 

It was started twenty-five years ago. 
Uffe Birkedal was the first minister. He 
was deaf. He wrote a great deal in the 
papers and magazines. I remember read- 
ing many of his articles in my youth be- 
fore I came to the United States. He 
also translated many books from Eng- 
lish into Danish and served the Society 
twenty years. He still lives in Ringe, 
Fyn. 2 

Miss M. B. Westenholz has been its sec- 
retary up to the present time, besides be- 
ing its main support. There was, up to 
the later years, always a deficit at the 
end of the year, and she paid the balance. 
Miss Westenholz has trayeled much in 
England, and is really the founder of the 
Unitarian Church in Denmark. She 
speaks English very well, and has also 
translated many English books into Dan- 
ish. Miss Westenholz is also deaf, and 
you can imagine the difficulties with a 
deaf minister and a deaf secretary. Their 
communications always had to be in writ- 
ing. Five years ago Mr. Kierkegaard 
was asked by Uffe Birkedal to come and 
take charge of the ministry. Mr. Kierke- 
gaard had at that time just finished the 
theological course at the University in 
Copenhagen. He had been a popular lec- 
turer in Denmark for a number of years, 
advocating freedom of thought in reli- 
gion. It was his intention to make an in- 
dependent church in Odense, Fyn, but he 
accepted the offer to be minister ofthe 
First Unitarian Church in Copenhagen. 
Mr. Kierkegaard is editor of the Unita- 
rian paper, Protestan Tisk Tidende. He 
reads English well, and he was pleased to 
get the Unitarian literature I brought 
along from here, and was most interested 
in finding out about the .services and 
studies we have. He asked me especially 
to send him tracts and anything I thought 
would be of interest to him and the So- 
ciety. 

We had the pleasure of being invited 
to go along on a picnic the Society had up 
the coast of Zealand, and were guests in 
Miss Westenholz and her sisters’ houses, 
which are located in the most beautiful 


and preached with 
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spots in Denmark, in the woods near the 
smooth waters of the coast. They have 
large gardens and parks surrounding 
them. The houses are old and dignified 
and are historical places. To be in the 
company of the Westenholzes, the min- 
ister and his family, and about twenty- 
five members of the Society, was one of 
the happiest experiences. 

Denmark has a house of honor in Co- 
penhagen, where the most distinguished 
man in the country resides free of charge 
as long as he lives. Harald H6ffding is 
this honored man. He is a professor at 


the University of Copenhagen, a scientist 


and philosopher. This man supports the 
Unitarian movement in Denmark, and 
has been of great assistance to’ Mr. 
Kierkegaard. But.the minister says: 
“He goes even further than we do.” 
There are other professors of the same 
mind. : 

There are about 500 Unitarians in Den- 
mark, 250 in Copenhagen and _ possibly 
250 in the provinces. ' 

A few years ago, Dr. 8. A. Eliot and 
Dr. W. H. Drummond visited the Society, 


and Mr. Kierkegaard said that those were 


some of the most interesting experiences 
he has had. Before that time he did 
not know what a great fraternity he be- 
longed to. Through their influence he 
was invited to attend the International 
Conference in Leyden, Holland, shortly 
after the War, and he appreciated it very 
much. Mr. Kierkegaard said that it was 
possible that the Unitarians in Germany 
would have a decided influence in estab- 
lishing peace in that country. 

I was also informed that the state 
ehurch of Iceland is Unitarian. That 
country used to belong to Denmark, but 
upon demand the Danish Government 
graciously allowed it self-rule. Denmark 
has sent quite a few missionaries over 
there, trying to bring back the people to 
orthodoxy, but to no avail. HWyen the 
Bishop is Unitarian. 


_ Mr. Kierkegaard made us acquainted” 


with J. Banke Hilleréd, editor of one of 
the best magazines in Denmark. He is 
Unitarian and is going to start a publish- 
ing company of his own, which will be 
devoted to the Unitarian cause. He is 
superintendent of the libraries in Den- 
mark, and through them has great in- 
fluence. In connection with this, I wish 
to mention another. source from which 
Unitarian ideas may grow in Denmark, 
and that is through a unique, institution 
found, in no other country. It is a school 
established for the purpose of fostering 
among young people from the rural dis- 


tricts a spirit of inquiry, and developing © 


a loxe for the best in literature, history, 
and philosophy. This school is conducted 
three months in the summer for girls, 
and five months in winter for boys. They 
are independent of the church and state, 
and the teachers are generally liberal- 
minded, in regard to both religion and 
politics. I visited the school that I at- 
tended twenty-seven years ago, and lis- 
tened to a lecture by my old teacher, 


Holger Begtrup. He is one of the best. 


speakers in Denmark. He is at present 
a visitor lecturing for the Danes in this 


country. A 
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| Will We Say “We Approve of Peace, but—!” 


. centuries? 


N THE YHAR 1215, John, King of Eng- 

land, with a following of only seven 
knights, faced his barons assembled in 
arms, and with angry reluctance signed 
the document known as the Great Char- 
ter. The historian Hallam characterizes 
the Charter as “a first effort toward legal 
government,’ and Bishop Stubbs says: 
“The whole constitutional history of Eng- 
land is little more than a commentary 
on Magna Carta.” : 

The deep significance of MHallam’s 
phrase, ‘an effort toward legal govern- 
ment,” is emphasized by the fact that 
more than 400 years later, in 1641, the 
Commons of Hngland were impelled by 
unendurable wrongs to draw up and sign 
a new document, the Grand Remonstrance. 
This, in some two hundred clauses, pro- 
tested against the violation by King 
Charles I of practically every right guar- 
anteed by Magna Carta. The Grand Re- 
monstrance was made good only by war, 
the great English Revolution, by which 
the people of Hngland secured a govern- 
ment of law instead of lawful force. 

What was happening during these four 
The habits of thought and of 
conduct of a race were being changed. 
It began with the discovery of a principle: 
that disputes between man and man or 
between subject and king, could and should 
be settled by processes of reason in courts 
of justice, and not by the test of armed 
strength and skill. That principle had to 
be embodied in the habits of a people who 
had neyer known any other way than the 
way of violence, and who distrusted any 
new method until it had been proved good 
by experiment. 

We are tracing a historic process. An- 
other period passes, this one not four cen- 
turies, but a trifle more than one. The 
principle of orderly and judicial settle- 
ment of disputes was no longer in ques- 
tion in England. But the question arose: 
Does the right of Englishmen to a govern- 
ment of law, instead of a government by 
arbitrary force, apply outside their native 
island? The answer was made in the 
Declaration of American Independence. 
Once more it was made good by war, re- 
sulting not only in the appearance of a 
new nation with a new form of govern- 
ment, but in the establishment of the 
principle throughout the British Empire, 


’ which thus became the first Commonwealth 


of Nations. ” 

"Will any one say that the signing of 
these three documents was a mere placing 
of pen to paper, with no power to in- 
fluence and shape the destinies of men? 
Hallam says that the signing of Magna 
Carta was “beyond comparison the most 
important event in our history except the 
Grand Remonstrance.” On July 4, 1918, 
at a great meeting in London, I heard an 

_ English Minister of State declare that 
the American Declaration of Independence 
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was second only to Magna Carta in im- 
portance to Englishmen as well as Ameri- 
eans. Need I cite American judgments? 

A few weeks ago, on October 2, 1924, in 
Geneva, another document was solemnly 
signed ; this time not by a reluctant king 
overawed by fierce barons, not by the 
elected representative of the towns and 
hamlets of a tiny island, nor by the dele- 
gates of thirteen colonies destined to be- 
come a great federation of sovereign 
states; but by the delegates of forty-eight 
free nations, destined (who knows?) to 
become the Federated Nations of the 
World. This document solemnly asserts 
that “a war of aggression constitutes an 
international crime.” 

These are strange words. War a crime! 
War, the habitual resort of man when his 
more urgent desires and ambitions are 
thwarted, a crime! War, which has called 
forth the sublimest virtues and devotions 
of patriots through centuries, a crime! 
War, that has furnished most of the his- 
tory we think worth teaching to our chil- 
dren, a crime! War, blessed .\by the 
church, a crime! Surely the men who 
said this were mad, or ‘idealistic and 
visionary enthusiasts working in an at- 
mosphere of unreality.” 

Who are these men who signed? Seven 
are prime ministers of their respective 
nations; eight have served as prime min- 
isters; thirty-one are or have been min- 
isters of foreign affairs, Professor James 
T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, who 
was present, says: “The problem with 
which they were dealing is one of life and 
death, and was envisaged in the full 
measure of its responsibility. ... There 
was an earnest will to prevent the re- 
currence of a tragedy, the memory of 
which haunts the minds of all with a 
sense of ever-present loss.” 


We see dimly in the present what is small and 
and what is great; 

Slow of faith, how weak a hand may turn the 
iron helm of fate. 


So wrote Lowell in 1844, when a few men 
in America were beginning to declare that 
human slavery is a crime. Is our vision 
so dim to-day that we cannot see the vital 
significance of such a document as this, 
signed by such men? Does it not stand 
as a logical and inevitable step in the 
historic process we have been tracing? 
Does it not conform in detail to the steps 
that have preceded it? Here is the affir- 
mation of a principle, or rather the broad- 
ening of a principle whose progressive 
discovery has demanded once, and again, 
and again, a change in the habits of 
thought and action of mankind. Must 
we not ponder deeply whether, like our 
fathers, we are at the dawn of a new 
epoch? 

This document does not rest with the 
declaration that aggressive war is a crime. 


‘applied to both of them.” 


That, as a public declaration of a moral 
fact, would indeed be an important event. 
But it would still leave open the question, 
What makes aggression? In the World 
War, every participating nation on both 
sides passionately declared and passion- 
ately believed that its action was purely 
defensive. No charge of insincerity can 
be maintained. Under the psychology 
which prevails everywhere and always 
when war approaches, this passionate be- 
lief is inevitable. It is in fact the eyvi- 
dence that the conscience of mankind al- 
ready recognizes that aggressive war is a 
crime. Neither nations nor men can de- 
liberately and enthusiastically do what 
they feel is wrong. Therefore when war 
seems necessary, they must convince them- 
selves that the particular war in which 
they are about to engage is not wrong. 
Self-defense is an admitted justification. 
So every nation, more or less uncon- 
sciously, builds up belief in its own cause 
until it is convinced that it has been 
wantonly attacked and is only exercising 
an inalienable right. So long as the dis- 
tinction between defense and aggression 
rests with each nation for itself, there is 
no possibility of progress along this line. 

Here is the extraordinary character of 
this agreement. It establishes a public 
definition of aggression. Henceforward, 
the decision will not rest with each na- 
tion, but will be made in accordance with 
an accepted standard. “Hvery state which 
resorts to war in violation of the under- 
takings in the Covenant [of the League 
of Nations] or in the present Protocol, 
is-an aggressor.” That is the first sentence 
in Article 10. And in Article 11: “If both 
parties to the dispute are aggressors 
within the meaning of Article 10, the 
economic and financial sanctions shall be 
The Protocol 
is not merely a declaration that aggres- 
sive war is a crime. It defines aggression, 
and it hints plainly that in any particular 
war, not one but both nations may be 
ceriminals,—engaged, as Prof. Manley Hud- 
son says, in an “illegal international 
brawl,” exactly like two ruffians fighting 
in the public street. Here is something 
new indeed. For the first time in history, 
an international group has agreed upon 
the meaning of aggression. 

The definition is elaborately expressed 
in nine articles, but its essence can be 
briefly stated. The makers of the Protocol 
recognize that disputes may, nay must, 
arise between nations. Their purpose is 
to insure that such disputes shall be 
settled by the orderly processes of reason 
and justice. They recognize that there 
may be not one method of procedure only, 
but several, each better adapted to a par- 
ticular type of dispute. They do not at- 
tempt to dictate which of several methods 
shall be employed in every or in any case. 
But they describe a number of alterna- 
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tives. A dispute may be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
It may be submitted to the Council or to 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
It may be submitted to a group of arbi- 
trators selected’ by the disputants, or to 
arbitrators appointed by the Council at 
the request of one of the disputants. The 
procedure under each method is scrupu- 
lously prescribed. The disputants have 
free choice of methods if they choose to 
exercise it. But if a state refuses to 
submit its case to any method of judicial 
settlement, or if it refuses to abide by a 
decision judicially reached by one of the 
methods indicated, then it shall be de- 
clared an aggressor. In other words, ag- 
gression is defined, not in terms of offenses 
committed by one nation against another, 
but in terms of offense against the whole 
society of nations through refusal to sub- 
mit a dispute to judicial settlement. If 
both of two disputing nations so refuse, 
they have both committed the offense of 
aggression against the whole society of 
nations, and shall be treated accordingly. 
This is precisely the principle on which 
rest public peace and order in any com- 
munity. The man who attempts to en- 
force the most just claim, or to redress 
the most outrageous wrong, by personal 
violence, becomes thereby himself an of- 
fender against the community, and is 
dealt with accordingly. 

But suppose a nation is declared an ag- 
gressor. What is to be done about it? 
“The Council shall call upon the signa- 
tory states to apply forthwith against the 
aggressor the sanctions provided by Ar- 
ticle 11 of the present Protocol” (Article 
10). These sanctions are economic, finan- 
cial, or military. They include refusal to 
trade with the aggressor nation, refusal 
of credit, means of transport, or communi- 
cation, and extend to the use of military 
and naval force. The Council has no 
power to require the use of military 
forces, however; it may recommend, but 
not command. It is believed that the pros- 
pect of facing a world united in opposition 
will deter any nation from risking con- 
demnation as an aggressor. So the de- 
sired end is attained. 

In summary, this is the meaning of the 
Protocol. First, it declares that aggres- 
sive war is a crime. Second, it defines 
aggression as the refusal of a nation to 
submit its dispute to some form of judi- 
cial settlement, or to abide by a decision 
rendered. Third, its signers agree to co- 
operate in economic, financial, and optional 
military measures against a nation de- 
clared to be an aggressor. That pledge 
of united opposition will mean sure defeat. 
No nation dare risk it. 

The document is called a Protocol. A 
protocol is a preliminary draft of a 
treaty. This is not yet a binding treaty. 
It will become so when it has been effec- 
tively ratified by a minimum number of 
nations. But the ratification is unique. 

The Protocol is the product of a Com- 
mission on Disarmament of the League of 
Nations which has been at work four 
years. In the course of its researches and 
conferences, this Commission found that 
no nation would or should disarm unless 
its security was guaranteed. It found that 
assured arbitration would be acceptable 
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as a guaranty of security. Consequently 
disarmament, security, and arbitration are 
indivisibly linked together. The first step 
toward disarmament is assured arbitra- 
tion. Following the acceptance of this 
Protocol, a conference on disarmament is 
to be held next June. When and if that 
conference adopts a plan of disarmament, 
and the plan is accepted and put in force 
by a minimum number of nations, this 
Protocol will become a binding treaty. 

Here let me say a word aside. The 
United States is not asked to sign this 
Protocol. There is no immediate ques- 
tion of our participating in this agree- 
ment. Only members of the League of 
Nations are invited to sign. The nations 
not members of the League are: Afghan- 
istan, the Dominion Republic, Ecuador, 
Germany, Hedjaz, Iceland, Mexico, Rus- 
sia, Thibet, Turkey, and the United 
States. I give the list in alphabetical 
order. 

What I have said—long, although as 
brief as I could make it—constitutes a 
challenge to organized religion. It is not a 
challenge in the sense of a defiance. 
There is not a hostile note in it. It is a 
challenge in the sense that it is a sum- 
mons to the men and women who consti- 
tute organized religion, to live up to the 
elements of their profession. It is a 
challenge in the sense that it calls to us, 
“Come now and help to make reality that 
for which you have been praying two 
thousand years.” 

It is not even an unprovoked challenge. 
It is a response. The great church 
bodies of Christendom have been urging 
the statesmen of the world to devise 
means for the effective application of 
religious principles to international af- 
fairs. Fellowship after fellowship, in- 
cluding our own dear free fellowship, in 
assemblies and conferences and conven- 
tions, regional, national, and interna- 
tional, has been uttering solemn and ear- 
nest affirmations that precisely the prin- 
ciples embodied in this Protocol are the 
principles to which its soul does rever- 
ence. Appeal after appeal has gone forth 
from the churches to the statesmen of 


. the world that they should do precisely 


what they have done. 
and obeyed our behest. They have de- 
clared that these principles are not 
empty, visionary, impossible dreams, but 
practical principles for the government 
of international affairs. As statesmen, 
responsible for the safety and welfare of 
their peoples, they have pledged their 
sacred honor to-those peoples and to each 
other, that in proposing this great enter- 
prise they are not exposing their nations 
to new dangers, but reinforcing their se- 
curity, exalting their honor, promoting 
their welfare, and bringing to them in 
truth the blessings of peace. As they 
publish this Protocol to the world, can 
we not hear an audible voice saying: “O 
people of the churches! We have lis- 
tened to your prayers. We have heard 
your appeals. We have affirmed your 
principles. Now show us. Did those 
prayers come from your souls? Was 
there urgency in those appeals? Were 
those principles your vital convictions, 
and will you stake life and fortune and 
honor on them? For except you now con- 


They have heard 
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firm what we have done, our efforts are 
vain and a mockery.” 

Hallam called Magna Carta “an effort 
toward legal government.” In the same 
sense, this Protocol is an effort toward a 
warless world. It is not a _ finished 
achievement. From Runnymede to Naseby 
was more than four centuries. That 
time was needed, because the habits of 
thought and of conduct of a race had to 
be fundamentally changed in a world 
where physical and social conditions were 
wholly unfavorable to change. It is not 
enough for truth to be intellectually rec- 
ognized and morally acknowledged. There 
is a tremendous lag in human conduct. 
Old habits cling persistently, and reassert 
themselves the moment men are off their 
guard. The habits that had to be 
changed then and that have to be changed 
now are old as man. They were rooted 
in him when he competed with club and 
stone hatchet, in primeval forests, for 
the best hunting grounds, the unfailing 
water-springs. They waxed strong through 
his long climb to the heights of civilized 
life. They wove themselves into his in- 
dustry, his politics, his commerce, even 
into his religion. By them he built up in 
his physical brain a set of almost auto- 
matic nerve paths by which the stimulus 
of thwarted desire let loose the impulse 
to fight. So powerfully do these facts im- 
press those who know them best, that 
such a man as John Dewey seems almost 
to despair. The more honor to him that 
he labors on with mind and soul for the 
establishment of peace. 

But if we thus soberly recognize the 
serious difficulties before us, it is fair 
that we should recall also those things 
that inspire hope. One of these lies in 
our very nature. The thing that distin- 
guishes man from all other creatures is 
the fact that he is not, by the structure 
of his brain, limited to a single automatic 
response to any stimulus that beats in 
upon him. His brain is not like a fire 
station in which, when the alarm rings, 
there follows instantly the gallop of 
horses’ feet or the roar of the motor speed- 
ing to the fire. Rather it is like a tele- 
phone exchange, where an incoming sig- 
nal can be connected by intelligence with 
any one of innumerable wires leading to 
different transmitters. He can delay his 
response while he ponders on his choice. 
He can multiply the choices, simplify and 
make habitual those which he prefers, 
establish new choices. Strong as is the 
hold of habit, it is not invincible. .As he 
passes from childhood to manhood, the 
very sign of his growth is the fact that 
he lays aside early habits of response, 
becomes less impulsive, takes on new 
ways ‘of responding to the same old sig- 


nals that come to him. “When I was a _ 


child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, 
I thought as a child; now that I have be- 
come a man, I have put away childish 
things.” True of the race as of the in- 
dividual, if we choose that it shall be so! 

Moreover, man has long been engaged 
in changing these very habits. This is 
no new enterprise. It is the last step in 
an enterprise persistently and. sueccess~ 
fully pressed for centuries. He has aban- 
doned, in civilized communities, the habit 
of fighting with individuals. He does not 
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resort to his fists or weapons when he 
differs with another man. He does not 
carry weapons, and for the most part he 
_has forgotten how to use his fists. He 
has substituted the habit of appeal to 
the courts. Only a century ago, Aaron 
Burr could force Alexander Hamilton to 
the so-called field of honor, and snuff 
out with a bullet that life so vital to our 
growing nation. To-day a man who 
should send a challenge would be ridi- 
culed into hiding, or if he persisted, sum- 
marily suppressed as a disturber of the 
public peace. 

So also man has sloughed off the habit 
of family wars. It may be possible still 
to find some traces of family blood-feuds 
in the remote valleys of the Kentucky 
mountains; but not in civilized regions. 
He has sloughed off the habit of city 
wars. For two or three centuries. the 
history of Italy was the record of the 
wars of Florence with Milan; of Venice 
with Pisa, and the like. Where now does 
civic patriotism express itself thus? 
Wyen between the largest units within 
a nation, war has been abandoned. We 
had one war between States. What State 
now will not bow to the verdict of the 
Supreme Court? How the war in Ire- 
land has stood out as a glaring anach- 
ronism ! 

What has taken the place of the war 
habit of all these cases? Voluntary con- 
ciliation, often; when that is impossible, 
respectful and confident appeal to the im- 
partial judgment of a court. Men have 
formed new habits to replace old ones. 
Human nature has not changed. Men 
still are actuated by age-old instincts and 
impulses. Those impulses and instincts 
are strong and persistent because they 
have promoted well-being. ‘They have 
what the biologists call “survival value.” 
It is the forms of conduct in which they 
express themselves that can be changed, 
and that have been changed. The habit- 
ual forms of conduct to which these in- 
stincts lead have come to defeat the pur- 
pose which they used to fulfill. Instead 
of survival, they now lead to suicide, to 
race extermination. By intelligence man 
has reversed his own environment. He 
must adjust himself to the new environ- 
ment which he himself has created. It 
is the evolutionary law that a species 
that cannot adapt itself to a new en- 
vironment must disappear. But man has 
proved in part that he can adjust him- 
self. 

The enterprise proposed to us is thus 
new only in the field to which it is to be 
applied. We are not lacking in human 
experience for guidance. We have a 
method which has worked well in the 
successive cases in which it has been 
tried. We face the last step in a his- 
toric process of which humanity would 
not retrace a single step that has been 
taken. Behind us is the tremendous im- 
petus of 4 racial experience that cannot 
be misunderstood. 

Circumstances are more favorable now. 
Success depends primarily upon the vig- 
orous, concerted action of like-minded 
men. Those four centuries between 
Runnymede and Naseby were centuries 
of illiteracy. Ideas could not be spread 
by the written word among people who 
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could not read. Printing was not in- 
vented until near the end; at the end it 
had hardly come into common use. There 
was no cable, telegraph, telephone, or 
radio to flash the word from nation to 
nation. It is easier now to know in New 
York what happened five hours ago in 
Tokio than it was then to know in Oxford 
what happened five weeks before in Lon- 
don. Moreover, the word goes not by the 
speed of a horse to selected confidants 
fearfully guarding their secret. It flashes 
by newspaper and broadcasting station 
to a whole nation simultaneously. It is 
a comparatively simple matter now for 
like-minded men to find each other out, 
to confer together, to concert their action, 
to move as an irresistible body. We 
need not dawdle through four centuries 
in taking this last step. 

Finally, we have a driving force more 
powerful than that which impelled the 
barons to challenge John, or the Com- 
mons to defy Charles. The driving force 
seven centuries ago toward legal govern- 
ment was sheer misery. Men endured 
until they were desperate, until life it- 
self was worth little unless they could 
free themselves from the tyranny that 
bored into every nook and corner of their 
private lives and poisoned existence. 
That was a powerful impulsion. 

To-day the force that drives is sheer 
terror of the destruction of all that we 
call civilzation, terror of the extermina- 
tion of our race. Make no mistake: It 
is no beckoning of an iridescent dream 
that has led these responsible statesmen 
to write that Protocol to Outlaw War. 
It is the certainty that unless human 
reason can devise and make effective a 
positive preventive of 'war, a new war is 
as sure to come as the sun to rise to- 
morrow. That war will be, to the war 
from whose exhaustion Europe has hardly 
begun to lift its head, as the World War 
was to a war fought with spears and 
bows. It will not be a war of selected 
and trained representatives of the na- 
tions facing each other from trenches 
across No-Man’s Land. It will be a war 
in which death will rain from the skies 
upon whole cities, combatant and non- 
combatant alike. Do you care to face a 
full statement of the effects of the prep- 
arations completed in 1918 for the en- 
suing year? Do you dare to ask this 
question and listen to the answer: What 
has the Chemical Research Section of the 
War Department of this country now in 
its files, ready for use, and what will be 
the effect on the land and its occupants 
when the secrets of the laboratories, not 
merely the chemical, but the pathological 
laboratories, are unloosed? You are not 
eallous of heart; but I tell you, if you 


were case-hardened, you would shriek to~ 


be released from the sight of a mere film 
picturing the detailed effects of the in- 
struments with which the next war will 
be waged. 

This is the certainty that has driven 
Burope to an enterprise which involves 
the final modification of its oldest habits. 
It is because we have not this driving 
impulse that we Americans can remain 
practically indifferent. We did not live, 
through days and nights that dragged 
themselves -out to years, with the throb 
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of guns we could not hear beating physi- 
eally upon our flesh. We did not see our 
men come home for a brief rest with the 
mud of the trenches on them, and the 
daze of the trenches in their eyes. We 
did not wait, hour by hour, at the rail- 
road terminal, while trainload after train- 
load of wounded men were transferred 
to ambulances. We did not learn to locate 
instinctively the nearest bomb-proof cellar 
or subway station, that we might dive 
into it at the sound of a warning. We 
did not learn what modern war means. 
Only those who went know, and, although 
six years have passed, they have not told. 
They cannot tell. Words are inadequate. 
They dare not tell. They dare not re- 
new the torture from whose insanity they 
have escaped. So America does not know, 
and so America can say: ‘““‘We approve of 
peace, but—!” 

Europe knows! Their action without 
us is not indifference to the help that we 
might give. It is not an insolent gesture. 
They want our help, but they cannot wait 
for us to discover-by intuition or reason or 
imagination what was burned into their 
souls as with white-hot iron. They know 
that they must destroy war or be destroyed 
by war. There is no third choice. Though 
like us they have feared the task an im- 
possible one, they know now that the only 
alternative to the prevention of war is the 
loss of decency, safety, life itself. There- 
fore they make a Protocol to Outlaw War, 
and therefore they will make it good or 
die. 

Must we suffer what they have suffered 
to learn what they have learned? It is 
our pride that America is characteristi- 
cally a nation of practical idealists. What 
does practical idealism mean? Does it 
not mean that we can picture to our- 
selves a good we have not attained, with 
such vividness as to move us to strive for 
its attainment? Does it not mean that 
we can feel in our hearts the suffering 
we have not endured in body, with such 
force that we are impelled to relieve 
those who do suffer? Is not this the 
source of all our sympathy, of all our 
achievement? The assurance of things 
not seen is the very key of our character. 
Things hoped for have substance in our 
hearts; they can move us, inspire us, 
strengthen us to do what men have not 
done or even dared. Surely they can move 
us to attempt what others already strive 
for. If they can be moved by terror, shall 
we lag because we have no faith? 

Again I say, here is a challenge to or- 
ganized religion. For where but to or- 
ganized religion shall we look for the 
forces that change old and eyil habits, 
that modify character, that lift men out 
of fear into hope, that redeem mankind? 
The thing needed now is a resolute will 
to peace in human souls; not a sentimental 
approval of peace in the abstract; not a 
wistful look toward peace; but a sturdy 
and determined resolution that this thing 
so fair and good shall be. To create and 
confirm that will is the task of religion. 

So it is a challenge to us. Have we 
said, that the kingdom of God on earth, 
not in some far-off future life, is our 
inspiration? Have we said that not long 
prayers, but loving service, is the heart 
of our religion? Have we said that the 
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brotherhood of man is the truth second 
in our hearts only to the fatherhood of 
God? Have we built our faith, not upon 
the authority of the past, but on the 
inspiration of the future? Have we 
affirmed that man is not a fallen, helpless, 
hopeless creature, except the grace of God 
work a miracle in him, but a child of 
God growing into the likeness of his 
Father? How then shall we answer to 
ourselves? Are we not bound, not by out- 
ward force, but by the conipulsion of char- 
acter, not to ignore but to hail this or 
any positive proposal of the like, with 
eagerness and hope? To seek for every 
element of promise in it, instead of look- 
ing with cynical suspicion for its faults? 
To put away prejudice and prejudgment, 
and to apply ourselves to frame a reasoned 
judgment of its possibilities? And, if we 
find a reasonable hope in it, to support it 
to the extent of our power until it grows 
into a better hope? To- whom, more than 
to us of the liberal faith, comes the chal- 
lenge of this hour? 

Like every moral issue, it narrows down 
to the individual conscience. Have you 
and I a resolute will to peace? I am not 
troubled about the multitude, nor about 
the means by which our resolve shall be- 
come effective. When men become reso- 
lute in any purpose, they reveal them- 
selves and catch revelations of like-minded 
men, and together they make ways to 
realize their purpose; they make straight, 
even through the wilderness, a highway 
for God. 

“Wor this commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day, it is not too hard for 
thee, neither is it far off. It is not in 
heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, and make us to hear it, that we may 
do it. Neither is it beyond the sea, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the 
sea for us, and bring it unto us, and 
make us to hear it, that we may do it. 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it.” 


An English Opinion 
To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 


In a recent editorial, you made reply 
to Dr. L. P. Jacks’ remark that English 
churches no longer occupy the field of 
controversy where, in America, the Funda- 
mentalists are an affliction. Your reply 
firmly asserted that the absence of con- 
troversy in England is not due to any 
advance of general opinion, but rather 
is due to the lethargic disposition of Eng- 
lish people and the lack of the stimulat- 
ing American atmosphere of freedom. 


I am only concerned with the facts; 


and all the facts go to prove that Dr. 
Jacks is right and you are quite wrong. 

Dr. T. R. Glover’s popular book, ‘The 
Jesus of History,” appears in some edi- 
tions with a commendatory Foreword 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. You 
may be sure that the Archbishop repre- 
sents extreme caution. 

Dr. J. A. Hadfield addressed the Con- 
ference of Modern Churchmen at Oxford 
in the summer of this year. He began 
his paper with these words: “A generation 
ago there was an immense conflict in the 
religious world between biology and re- 
ligion, especially on the question of evo- 
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tutions 2a Nobody to-day bothers very 
much as to the question of evolution. . . 
There is impending at the present time 
another great conflict which I think will 
be a great deal more severe than the con- 
flict of a generation ago—a conflict be- 
tween religion and psychology.” 

I believe there is a preacher in London 
—Dr. A. C, Dixon—who clings to a “carnal 
second coming”; but he is a gift from 
America. He bravely stands almost alone 
in the Baptist denomination. 


(10) [Drcumpur 11 1924 


All this does not mean that the religious 
mind of England is ahead of that of 
America; but it does mean that a particu- 
lar battle-ground has been left behind. 

Finally, you were disastrously wrong 
in your statement that fewer children re- 
ceive education in England than in Amer- 
ica. All children in England attend 
school, at least to the age of thirteen. 
Mercifully for them, it is compulsory upon 
parents. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 

Mitton, MASs. i 


At the Russian Cathedral 


FRANK B. CRANDALL 


N A VACATION SUNDAY last sum- 

mer, I attended mass at the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Nicholas in New York. Of 
the many interesting and significant 
things that I observed, some seem worthy 
of recording. 

The structure itself does not, of course, 
compare with the great Cathedral of Saint 
John the Divine, which is not so far dis- 
tant. Much less does it compare with 
the great cathedrals of England and the 
Continent in which many of us have wor- 
shiped. The service, however, made a 
deeper impression than any other that 
I ever attended in my life. It seemed to 
afford a glimpse of something that is real 
more than any other service in more im- 
pressive surroundings. What was its 
secret? 

There were many things in the service 
that were familiar. The lights, the in- 
cense, the crucifix, the vestments, the in- 
toning of the liturgy, the music, and the 
signs and movements of the celebrant and 
other worshipers were reminiscent of many 
a service in Roman and Anglican cathe- 
drals. It did not seem, however, that 
it was these familiar things that gave 
the service its rare impressiveness, but 
rather some marked differences even in 
the outward circumstances of the service. 
Especially in the intangible features of 
the service there was something that 
struck one as new. The idea grew on 
one that it seemed new, perhaps, because 
so primitively Christian that it had been 
forgotten in Roman and Anglican use. 

Protestant, Roman, and Anglican Chris- 
tians find it quite intolerable if they have 
to sit more than one howr at one of their 
services. These Russians assembled for 
mass at ten and stood for two and one- 
half hours. The men stood on the right 
and the women on the left, filling the 
cathedral. The mass itself lasted two 
hours and the bishop’s sermon about half 
an hour. 

The duties of the clergy and choir in 
this service are arduous to the point of 
impressiveness. They surely earn their 
share of the temple’s sacrifices. 
the burden of heavy vestments on a hot 
summer morning, the celebrant was con- 
tinuously occupied for the period of two 
hours either in intoning the liturgy or 
performing the manual acts appropriate 
to the service. The choir served for the 
same period, having but the briefest in- 
tervals in their chanting. 

For all the glory of the service, the 
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clergy and the people were as one great 
family. The celebrant conducted a part 
of the mass on the floor in front of the 
ikonostasis, or altar screen; while wor- 
shipers came and went, presenting their 
eandles at the stations of the different 
ikons. AS a whole, the service was a 
marvelous harmony of formality and in- 
formality. | 

The chanting of the choir, famous 
throughout the East, was heavenly. All 
attending the service, who are not mem- 
bers of the Russian church, have the 
privilege of being seated in the west 
gallery of the cathedral near the station 
of the choir. Those of our Roman and 
Anglican friends who are scandalized at 
the thought of a woman without a hat 
in church will experience a refreshing 
shock at the Cathedral of Saint Nicholas. 
None of the choir women wore hats, and 
all the young ladies had bobbed hair. 

The thing that will linger longest as 
the most impressive feature and the fond- 
est memory of the. service was the deep 
devotion of the people. Tall and hand- 
some men, stately and beautiful women— 
exiles, one may fancy—and men and 
women of humble sort mingled, forgetting 
in their reverence the vanity of earthly 
distinctions, and united in their adoration 
as children of Our Father and followers 
of Jesus. 

The service was evidently a unique and 
unforgetable experience for many among 
the visitors: On passing down the ‘a- 
thedral steps, a French girl, who was 
seated among the visitors, replied, with 
true French definiteness, when asked what 
she thought of the service: “It beats the 
Catholie church all hollow.” 

Even to one who does not understand 
a word of the Russian language nor know 
a letter in its alphabet, this service pos- 
sesses the secret of speaking more elo- 
quently than any other in the familiar 
phrases of the Latin or English tongue 
because, one may believe, a profounder 
devotion of all the people in the service 
effects a real Holy Communion. Here is 
realization for those who long to be deeply 


touched and thrilled in divine worship. 


Here is communicated the simple secret 
to those whose ambition is to make their 
services of worship what they ought to be. 


Nothing should be done in a hurry that 
can be done slowly.—Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 
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Religion Around the World 


Catholic on Harvard Board 
Brings Praise and Protest 


The appointment of a Roman Catholic, 
James Byrne of New York City, to the 
Harvard University Board of Overseers, 
has provoked controversy. James Jay 
Chapman, publicist and writer of Barry- 
town, N.Y., protested in an open letter to 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, one of 
the overseers, against the appointment, 
charging that “the outspoken purpose of 
the Roman Church is to control American 
education.” Another overseer, Owen Wis- 
ter, approves Mr. Chapman’s attitude, wel- 
coming discussion “on a topic so vital as 
the strategic control of education in the 
United States by an organized power alien 
to American ideals.” Statements in the 
New York World from four other over- 
seers, Bllery Sedgwick, editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly, Judge Julian W. Mack, 
Edward Hickling Bradford, and Langdon 
P. Marvin of New York City, take issue 
with Mr. Chapman. They emphasize that 
Harvard is strictly non-sectarian and 

“henee should not discriminate against an 
official because of his religion. 

Mr. Bradford declares that during his 
forty- years’ connection with Harvard he 
has seen no attempt by any religious sect 
to control education at that university. 
The new Catholic weekly, the Common- 
weal, offered to print any evidence that 
would show official outspoken intention on 
the part of the Catholic Church to control 
American education, as charged by Mr. 
Chapman. It announces that no answer 
has come from Mr. Chapman. Ralph 
Adams Cram, a high-church and exceed- 
ingly orthodox Episcopalian, writing in the 
Commonweal, formally challenges Mr. 
Chapman to show cause for his charge. 
Mr. Chapman had said that the presence 
of Mr. Byrne on the Board prevented 
frank discussion of the issue. Mr. Cram 
charged him with favoring discussion of 
the matter only among non-Catholics, re- 
sulting in judgment with the accused 
party unheard. 

Just how thoroughly “non-sectarian” the 
control of Harvard should be, and just 
what the real intention. of the Catholic 
Church is respecting education in America, 
are plainly the two issues involved, there 
being no dissension over Mr. Byrne’s 
ability. 


More Soldiers Attend Services 


Attendance on church in the army is 
increasing. Col. John T. Axton, chief of 
chaplains, reports that during the last 
fiscal year the total attendance of officers 
and enlisted men and their families at 
divine worship was 1,339,473, nearly 
300,000 more than for the preceding year. 
On the average, every one in the mili- 
tary establishment attended some form 
of religious service at an army post 
eleven times during the year. 

The chaplains conducted 15,684 sery- 
ices during the year; but, says Colonel 
Axton, “the greatest work of chaplains 
cannot be expressed in any form of tab- 
ulation or statement. Those quiet and 
frequently unnoticed offices, which after 
all constitute the real joy of a clergy- 
man’s life, are the ones that have re- 
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quired the most thought, time, and at- 
tention on the part of chaplains and have 
brought the finest results to those among 
whom they. minister.” 

Standards of personnel are _ being 
raised, says Colonel Axton; training is 
becoming more effective, the supervision 
more active and alert; there are more 
conferences and a greater solidarity of 
the profession. The chaplain of to-day, 
he points out, is a harder worker than 
his father, “with no limit on his time.” 
Traditions that limited him to pulpit 
utterances and pastoral calls have been 
broken through. His job is more complex. 


Where the Bible Must Be Read 


The law requiring that a portion of the 
Bible shall be read every day in every 
classroom of public schools in Kentucky 
enrolls the sixth State that makes such 
reading compulsory. The other States are 
Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vyania, and Tennessee. Bible reading is 
specifically permitted in Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota. Court decisions favorable 
to reading have been handed down in 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. California, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, and Washington prohibit 
the reading; and in Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, and Wyoming, it is gen- 
erally considered to be prohibited. Twenty 
other States have no laws or rulings on the 
subject. 


Greater Than Toleration 


Something larger than “toleration” 
should result from the forming of an or- 
ganization of Catholic and Protestant lay- 
men in Utica, N.Y., devoted to fostering 
“a spirit of toleration in economics, poli- 
tics, and religion.” THe REGISTER in a 
previous issue distinguished between free- 
dom and candor in the utterance of con- 
victions and the condescending forbear- 
ance with opposing views to which the 
term “tolerance” should be restricted. The 
Continent makes the distinction and indi- 
cates the real value of such an organiza- 
tion: _ 

“It is... to be hoped that the fifty 
Protestants were as sincerely engaged 
with all their hearts for their religion as 
the Catholics for theirs. A toleration so- 
ciety where one side did not deeply care 
for religion and all the earnestness was 
on the other side, would be more likely 
to cultivate overbearing bigotry and ob- 
sequious deference than mutual respect 
for religious conviction. About conviction 
and the respect due to it, there can be noth- 
ing mutual unless it prevails with equal 
strength among both elements of such a 
fellowship. But presuming on this equal 
earnestness as a concomitant to equal fair- 
ness and equal intelligence, one can see 
only good to come from fellowships where 
papal and non-papal Americans open their 
hearts to one another with frank utterance 
of their religious faith and their churchly 
aspirations. That should remove the sus- 
picion of underground trickery which so 
largely infects the thinking of Protestants 
about Catholics and Catholics about 
Protestants. Face-to face candor befits re- 
ligion always. 


Churches Opposing Union 
in Canada Organize Synod 


Those Presbyterians of the synod of 
Toronto and Kingston, Canada, who op- 
posed the union of their denomination 
with the Methodists and Congregational- 
ists in the new United Church of Canada, 
have formed a new synod. Such dissent- 
ing churches haye the right under the 
union-bill provisions to refuse to accept 
membership in the United Church. It is 
expected that other synods of conservative 
Presbyterian churches will organize apart 
from the union. 

A typical piece of dissenting literature 
is issued by Presbyterians of a church in 
Port Arthur. It charges that organic 


union of churches is un-Scriptural, and ~ 


that great deception was used in effecting 
it in Canada. Recalling the freedom ac- 
corded ministers in United Church pul- 
pits, it curiously points to the “peril of 
Unitarianism.” It argues that the ma- 
jority of the membership of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada is opposed to 
the merger of that church with the union, 
and urges churches to vote against join- 
ing. 

The Presbyterian Association of Kew 
Beach Church in Toronto points to several 
evidences of liberalism in the Methodist 
Church culled from its literature, and 
warns the Presbyterian churches against 
handing over their money and property 
to the United Church in which “the 
Methodist body will be in a large majority 
and therefore the dominating factor.” 


More Clergymen than Physicians 


The number of clergymen shows a 
greater increase in proportion to the popu- 


_lation during the decade of 1910-1920 


than that of those in the other professions 
of medicine and law. The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, ana- 
lyzing statistics of the Carnegie Foun- 


‘dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


Says that, in comparison with preceding 
decades, there has been a 4.3 per cent. 
increase in physicians, a 25.6 per cent. 
increase in clergymen, and an 8.5 per cent. 
increase in lawyers. There has been a 
progressive decline in the numbers of all 
three professions in proportion to the 
population since 1880, most marked in the 
case of physicians. According to 1920 
census reports, there were 164,781 physi- 
cians, 168,348 clergymen, and 182,590 
lawyers. In 1920, for the first time, 
clergymen outnumbered physicians. Al- 
though these figures include practitioners 
that would not be recognized by the rul- 
ing standards of the professions, they 
do not materially affect comparisons. 


Young Juda, influential organization 
of Jewish youth in America, is conduct- 
ing a campaign for 5,000 additional sup- 
porting members at $10 each to finance 
expansion of its activities, to maintain 
its extensive education work, and to meet 
administrative expenses. It now has 850 
clubs with a membership of 15,000 boys 
and girls. Chief among supporters of 
Young Judea is Nathan Straus, the 
“grand old man” of Zionism. 


Are We Growing Literate? 


The book trade is looking up. We Americans are now buying four books to every Ford 
car we buy. What are the reasons for this encouraging increase? Many factors enter, among 
them the following, mentioned in the New York Sun: “Concerted publicity by book stores and 
‘publishers as exemplified by the buy-a-book-a-week campaign and the children’s book week; the work of the 
public libraries, which have started readers’ bureaus and circulated book lists; the really wide influence of 


new literary periodicals. . 


; 


.. A new appreciation of the réle of books in education, which has resulted in the 


widening of thousands of public-school libraries to include miscellaneous books and has led college book 
stores everywhere to give half their space to general literature. Doubtless, above all, the work of our educa- 
tional system, which, to the dismay of Henry Pritchett, turns out tens of thousands of college graduates 
where it used to turn out hundreds.” 3 


The Spiritual Growth 
of New England 


WALTER F. GREENMAN 


Tun CHRISTIAN Way OF LIFE, AS ILLUS- 
TRATED IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION IN NEW 
ENGLAND. By William Wallace Fenn. Lon- 
don: The Lindsey Press. 18. net. 

This lectureship was founded by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion in order to provide an opportunity 
for a public utterance on a subject of 
fundamental religious importance by a 
selected speaker, with entire freedom of 
treatment. For such a lecture a more 
felicitous topic could not have been 
chosen by an American scholar. When 
a man of distinction comes from across the 
water, all thoughtful people, newspaper 
reporters excepted, want most to know 
somewhat from him of his own land and 
life. Our Bnglish brethren were not dis- 
appointed; they received an account of 
the history of religion in New England 
“unmatched by anything that has ever 
been printed in America. It is perhaps 
little to say that no one was better quali- 
fied to do this than Professor Fenn. 
American friends have been puzzled that 
such brief accounts of the lecture were 
printed in the English journals. The 
simple fact is, you cannot compress a 
erystal with any success. 

In sixty small pages are contained a 
wealth of learning and illuminating 
analysis that traces the spiritual life of 
New England from its beginnings to the 
present day. Every significant expression 
and transition is noted with due inter- 
pretation. ; 

During the coming year, when the 
American Unitarian Association  cele- 
brates its one-hundredth anniversary, 
many hundreds of pages are likely to be 
produced upon themes pertinent to the 
origin and development of Unitarianism 
in America. It is not likely that all to- 
gether they can so clearly set forth the 
spiritual lineage of Unitarians, so defi- 
nitely determine who Unitarians are, 
what they are and where they belong in 
the current spiritual life of America, as 
is set down in this capsule of religious 


history. American Unitarians can only 
be profoundly grateful to receive from 
their Hnglish brethren this good loaf 
from the master’s well-filled cupboard. 


* mendations, 


Alluring and Suggestive Themes 


WISpPS OF WiLprirn. By FF. W. Boreham. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

Readers of Mr. Boreham’s sermon-essays 
open a book by him with great expecta- 
tions, and in this new publication they 
find no cause for disappointment. Rather 
will they discover that the author has 
surpassed himself. 

There are twenty-one essays in the vol- 
ume, and all of them are extremely good. 
The titles chosen are whimsical and al- 
luring, and lead into very attractive 
moralizing. 

Not alone is the reader pleased and 
helped as he goes along, but the most 
delightful feature is to be found in the 
subtle suggestions, which make the thinker 
close the book with his finger between 
the pages, and then go off “fon his own” 
amidst creative dreams. Writers and 
speakers are thus led towards themes 
which will give birth in the future to per- 
sonal productions. M. H. 


The City Church Has a 
Hazardous Calling 


Tan St. Lours CHurcH Survny. By H. Paul 
Douglass. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1924. $4.00. 

Church leaders in St. Louis were build- 
ing programs on the theory that the cen- 
sus of 1920 would show an increase of 
foreign-born population of about 22,000. 
In fact, it showed a loss of that number. 
This illustrates the value of knowledge, 
which in such cases cannot be obtained by 
talk, by guessing, or by getting impres- 
sions. The amazing quantity of data, 
splendidly organized and here lucidly pre- 
sented, with charts, maps, and pictures, 
was prepared by the Institute. of Social 
and Religious Research and by the 
Church Federation of St. Louis. The pur- 
pose was to throw light on the church 
problems of a great city. There are chap- 


ters on the geography of religious institu- 
tions and on social and religious fortunes, 
on parishes and neighborhoods. 

Typical districts have been thoroughly 
surveyed, and there are findings and recom- 
Some facts are surprising. 
The mobility of the population is im- 
mense. In no district do less than 25 per 
cent. of the people change their addresses 
annually. In some districts, the rate is 
over 50 per cent. This plays hayoe with 
neighborhood churches. The city church 
has a hazardous calling. Yet while St. 
Louis grew 34 per cent. in population be- 
tween 1900 and 1920, Protestantism grew 
59 per cent. in church membership and 41 
per cent. in Sunday-school enrollment. The 
Catholic churches have in some respects 
been even more successful. The average 
St. Louis church is 25 per cent. larger 
than it was two decades ago. The greatest 
failure is apparent in the inability to hold 
the youth, the older members of the Sun- 
day-schools. About 385 per cent. of the 
population is Protestant and 39 per cent. 
Catholic. Some 25 per cent. are un- 
churched. 

The statement of problems and the 
recommendations of the investigating com-. 
mittee are supported by numerous charts 
and tables of statistics. It is clear that 
the present situation has, like Topsy, 
“just growed,” but the intention of this 
report is to make possible a more intelli- 
gent and comprehensive planning of 
church work in the future. G. B. D. 


Solid Footing for Laymen 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. By Her- 
mon F, Bell. Published by the Author, 22 Hast 
17th Street, New York. $2.00. 

When a lawman writes a book on the- 
ology, one may expect a rather refreshing 
freedom from the terminology and the 
intricacies of the theological writer. 
Mr. Bell, who makes his living in other 
fields, neither as minister nor teacher, 
studies theology and writes of it, because 
he has loved it ever since his interest 
was first aroused when a student in 
Amherst. The product bespeaks the origin. 
The author goes straight to his goal, in 
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a simple outline of what seems to him 
central in the subject. Laymen will find 
the book interesting, but the student of 
theology will find it elementary. Unita- 
rians will concur with the author, and 
rejoice in his saying: “The bane of the 
chureh and of theology is the effort to 
find out how to repeat or use the ancient 
symbols with mental reservations, or by 
reading into them new meanings. Better 
by far are erroneous statements, believed 
and stated unequivocally, than fine dis- 
tinctions of meaning so hedged about with 
reservations that none understands just 
what is really meant. Clarity of state 
ment is essential to clarity of thought.” 
Here is intellectual honesty appraised at 
its rightful value, and moral discernment 
which one receives as a tonic for the soul. 
It will be especially helpful for the lay- 
man who with loosening faith in the old 
statements is feeling for solid footing. 
H. F. B. 


A School of American Seamanship 


A HIsStToRY OF AMERICAN PRIVATBERS. By 
Edgar 8. Maclay. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. $3.00. 

The*author of this valuable historical 
work shows that the story of the exploits 
of the United States Navy cannot be 
told apart from the story of the privateers- 
men. Many of our most illustrious sea- 
men gained either their experience or 
their reputation on the blood-stained decks 
of privateering vessels. The author proves, 
also, that the privateersman was a very 
important contributing factor to Amer- 
ica’s maritime power. 

The book is an exhaustive study not 
only of the-martial exploits of vessels 
now famous in American annals, but of 
the character of the calling, and its marked 
influence on the development of the na- 
tion. In entertaining and instructive nar- 
rative form, Mr. Maclay details the en- 
tire history of those peculiarly hardy men, 
from the early days of the Revolutionary 
War to the latter part of the Civil War, 
when Jefferson Davis issued letters of 
marque to Confederate captains. The nar- 
rative contains many stirring chapters 
of brave sea fights, of skilful seamanship, 
‘and of poverty-stricken seamen returning 
to port with a fortune in prizes. Upwards 
of forty plates and illustrations add to 
the value of the work. E. H.C. 


Love and Loyalty 


OrriceR! By Hulbert Footner. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

A mystery story that keeps the reader 
guessing until nearly the last page, is 
this readable novel by the author of 
Ramshackle House, The Owl Taxi, The 
Substitute Millionaire, and other stories 
of the sort. The author fairly revels in 
mystery, and carries the reader along on 
a wave of expectant interest to the close. 
A young police officer, called in to arrest 
a girl for supposed theft, is so carried 
away with her youth, beauty, and seeming 
innocence that he falls hopelessly in love 
with her. Yet fate decrees that he shall 
turn her over to the jail authorities and, 
after her sensational escape from the 
police guards, to run her relentlessly down 
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and take her back to prison. There is 
a clash of wits between the young of- 
ficer and an old and famous sleuth, and 
a thrilling chase by airplane and auto- 
mobile. The scene shifts from an art 
studio in New York City to the girl’s 
simple country home “up state,” back to 
Atlantie City, and finally to New York 
again, where the mystery is cleared up 
and the girl exonerated from all blame. 
In the meantime, the young lady has also 
fallen in love with the handsome young 
officer, who resigns from the police force 
that he may no longer be obliged to work 
on the case, and everything ends happily 
for all concerned. All who like detective 
stories will enjoy this book. M. B. T. 


Shallow and Naive 


THE BIBLICAL IpEA oF Gop. By M. Bross 
Thomas. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50. 


These are the Bross Lectures for 1923, 
and like the others of the series they 
are expected “to demonstrate the divine 
origin and authority of the Christian 
Scriptures.” They offer absolutely nothing 
to the student of open mind and trained 
intellect. The book is an insult to human 
intelligence. The point of view of the 
author, as he himself naively affirms, is 
that of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The Bible is a unique book. 
In it God has made a direct revelation of 
himself to man. It is the veritable word 
of God and beside it there is no other. 
Its interpretation of God is accordingly 
perfect, complete, and final. The only 
argument that the author offers for his 
position is that we must accept the Bible 
“on its face value for what it claims to 
be. The only rational explanation of its 
manifold phenomena is that which is 
given by itself, that God speaks in and 
through its words, its persons, its events, 
and that it contains in clear and full ex- 
pression the true conception of his nature, 
his character, and his eternal purpose con- 
cerning man.” On such a method of in- 
terpretation a book like the Quran of 
Muhammad has a much better claim to be 
the true revelation of God, but of course 
Professor Thomas would not so interpret 
it and here he shows his shallowness of 
reasoning and his bigoted prejudice. He 
knows nothing of historical science, nor 
the critical use of sources, nor of modern 
methods of investigation whatsoever. As 
is usual in conservative books, the critic 
is held up to scorn and his motives 
grossly maligned. He‘and all his kind 
are stupid. They are writing for noto- 
riety’s sake. To the conservative only is 
vouchsafed the truth of God. Such is the 
colossal egotism of man! TJ. MC. 


Books Received 


THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mary JANE. By 
Mary Jane. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House. $2.00. : 

THE PARLIAMENT OF BIRDS AND OTHER 
Porms. By Elise Emmons. Boston: Christo- 
pher Publishing House. $1.50. 

Gop, CONSCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. By J. 
Paterson Smyth. New York: James Pott & Co. 
$1.00. 

EVERLASTING Lire. By William W. Keen. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00. 
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“Satan’s Darling Hours” 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD: PROPHET-PRHEACHER. 
By Edward 8. Ninde. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 

This is a pleasant little book in the 
series, “The Makers of Methodism.” It 
does not claim to be a complete biography, 
but to give “outstanding and colorful 
facts.” Under- 
lying White- 
field’s preach- 
ing was the 
o1d- fashioned 
distrust of 
human nature. 
This is shown 
in the rules of 
the orphan asy- 
lum he founded 
in Georgia, in 
which the chil- 
dren were to be 
watched every 
moment lest 
original sin get 
the upper hand. 
“No time,” 
Whitefield him- 
self writes to a 
friend, ‘‘was al- 
lowed for idle- 
ness or play, 
which are Sa- 
tan’s darling 
hours to tempt 
children to all 
manner of 
wickedness.” 
Also his low opinion of the world was 
shown by his joy at the thought of dying, 
and his insistence that a good man ought 
to hope to die as soon as possible so as 
to leave this sinful life for heaven. But 
that Whitefield was much greater than 
some of his theology is shown by the re- 
gard Benjamin Franklin had for him. Al- 
though Franklin refused to allow White- 
field to convert him, he said “He is a@ 
good man and I love him”; and after his 
death testified: “I knew him intimately 
upward of thirty years. 
disinterestedness, and indefatigable zeal 
in prosecuting every good work I have 
never seen equaled and shall never see 
excelled.” R. 8. L. 


ah 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD 


Anonymous Creditors and Others 


FLASHES OF SILENCE. George Clarke Peck. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The title, Flashes of Silence, is a sug- 
gestive heading for a series of inspiring 
sermonettes. ‘ 

To any one temporarily disheartened, 
and inclined to feel that life is a meaning- 
less and wearisome struggle, there are 
few books that will prove so inspiring. 

Each sermon is certain to prove helpful, 
and those who grieve over their apparent 
incapacity should read the one entitled 
“Anonymous Creditors.” From the read- 
ing of that they will go on and finish the 
whole volume. 

There is only one criticism which rises 
to the mind, and that is, that the author 
is a little inclined to tack on a moral. He 


has no need so to do, for his writing is 


always clear and throbbing with the urge 


towards better life. Py a. 


His integrity, ~ 
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Winter Sports 
JANET GARGAN 


Lots of fun in winter sports, 

Building snow men and snow forts, 
Skating on the pond and stream, 

While your breath looks just like steam. 
Coasting down the hill is great, 

Going at a lightning rate! 

Getting back takes much too long, 

But makes legs grow big and strong. 


Never fuss about the spills 

When you're coasting down the hills; 

Never fuss if you are hit 

With a snowball—show your grit! 

_ And since snow brings fun that’s fine, 
Shovel it and do not whine— 

For some work mixed with some play 
(Try it) makes a better day. 


The Carrs’ Quiet Christmas 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part 2 


“What’s the Christmas Eve program?” 
inquired Dulce at the supper table, as 
everybody ate as if perfectly satisfied 
with what the youngsters frequently 
termed “the filling station.” : 

“Well, mother’s going to read us a 
story,” began Ann. 

“About the Catchits!”’ interrupted 
Jimmy. Dick, waving his fork eagerly. 
“Tiny Tim and the old Screw!” 

Every one laughed at the “trailer’s” 
innocent play on old Scrooge who, ac- 
cording to Tom’s synopsis, was so tough 
it took a lot of roasting to get him tender. 

“Davie always liked the ‘Christmas 
Carol,” murmured Mrs. Carr, with the 
eyes of one glimpsing happy memories. 
Davie was her one dear brother, and it 
had been half a dozen holidays since she 
-had experienced the joy of seeing him. 
A thousand miles away, junior member 
of a business firm, and now newly mar- 
ried—there was poor prospect of an im- 
mediate reunion with her childhood play- 
mate. : 

“If Uncle Dave was here to go hunt- 
inig with us!” Tom’s eyes sparkled as he 
smothered a pop-over, his dozenth, with 
wild-raspberry jam. 

“Did you bring home some marsh- 
mallows?”’ Dulce expertly seized the 
wheel and steered the family back to the 
road of to-day. ‘Toasted marshmallows 
for sweet dreams, you know, after stories 
and songs and the candle-lighting.” 

*Dibs on lighting it!” shouted Jimmy 
Dick, admiring gaze on the beautiful bay- 
berry candle that was to shed its rays 
from the east window after the old carol: 


“Then be ye glad, ye people, 
This night of all the year; 

And light ye up your candles, 
For His star shineth clear.’ 


“How Miss Madge would loye the 
music and marshmallows!” Ann spoke 
thoughtfully. 
and though she didn’t own it, I could see 
she was homesick for New England and 
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“She was in the store, . 
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the old folks at home.” Miss Madge was 
not only the girls’ music-teacher, but 
held a position in the school, besides. 

“You ought to hear Dick play the saxo- 
phone,” enthused Tom about mid-evening, 
when the smallest Carr showed signs of 
running down and collapsed on the 
hearth rug and patient old Scotty. “And 
their dad promised to bring Harry a 
banjo-uke from Denver if they would be 
good and run the ranch while he and 
Mrs. Hart visited the old grandparents.” 

“Why, Tom Carr! Do you mean to say 
those boys are all alone up there—and 
at Christmas?’ Mother Carr’s warm 
sympathy had a way of popping out like 
a brisk cuckoo from a clock. 

“Yes. Course, not exactly alone, with 
all those cows and horses and chickens.” 
Tom cleared his throat and _ hastily 
reached for another marshmallow. 
“What’s funny?’ he demanded _ sguspi- 
ciously of Ann, who had giggled, then 
managed to look unnaturally sober. But 
Ann only. brought forth the ancient 
silver candlestick, which roused Jimmy 
Dick sufficiently to jump over it forward 
and back like the jingle Jack who was 
nimble and quick. 

By ten, the hillside home was peace- 
fully enfolded in slumber, only the last 
blue flames flickering weirdly on the 
wall, while the candle winked sleepily 
though knowingly at a radiant. wakeful 
star. Such a star as illumined the long 
trail of royal travelers over the desert 
sands, while the camel bells tinkled the 
first musical chimes of that first blessed 
Christmas. 


“Mother, we’ll do the dishes and ’tend 
to the dinner. You go roll a hoop or 
eoast with Jimmy Dick if you want to.” 
Dulce was splashing about in a sudsy 
pan. “I never did cook a turkey, but 
maybe I’ll earn some honor beads if I 
do.” 

Her mother looked up nervously from 
the silver she was sorting. “Don’t be 
silly. I’m no invalid and I. never felt 
better in my life. I want to run over 
and wish Aunt Prue merry Christmas 
and see if Jim came. Father won’t close 
till the stage comes in, and what with 
opening your presents and breakfasting 
so late, we won’t want dinner at noon. 
Besides,’ she added rather guiltily, 
“there are two turkeys. You children 
always enjoy the left-overs more than 
the real dinner.” 

“Three cheers!” Tom bounced in 
glowing and eager, though he continued 
a bit apprehensively, “Dick and Harry 
are mushing up the road, and if there’s 
any gobbler going to waste, can’t they 
stay to dinner?” With a burst of frank- 
ness he added, “I—sort of asked ’em 


yesterday. !” 
“Tom! I never was gladder to have 
anybody,” his mother said heartily, 


“After all the good turns their mother’s 
done for us, it was pricking my con- 
science to have those boys Christmasing 
alone. Where’s Jimmy Dick?’ 
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“Last I saw of the child he was mosey- 
ing along the creek on Bumpo,” yolun- 
teered Ann, who had been upstairs 
tidying the bedrooms. “At the rate he 
was going, Spotty Turtle could catch up 
easily. Probably he was only imitating 
the historic bear that went over the 
mountain ‘to see what he could see.” Of 
course, he had his B. B. gun, and is likely 
on the lookout for grizzlies.” Later, she 
called from the dining-room, “I'll set 
the table when it’s time.’ Proudly she 
consulted the little wrist-watch the morn- 
ing had brought her. “Good times com- 
ing your way,’ Tom had chuckled ap- 
propriately. “And J’ll put in an extra 
leaf,” wise Ann decided to herself. “No, 
T'll make it two. For you never can tell 
what these Carrs are up to. Try to put 
on the brakes, and presto! they exceed 
the limit.” 

“Kitty’s going to drop in this evening 
for some games.” Dulce strove to sound 
casual and indifferent. “It’s pretty slow 
being the only child. And she may 
bring some of the other Camp Fire girls.” 

‘Ann’s eyebrows registered surprise, 
but not so the teasing dimple near her 
rosy mouth. “I wondered when- you'd 
tell us,” she murmured. “Still, mother 
and dad can retire upstairs if they want 
to escape hilarity.” She shot a sly glance 
at her mother, who was just setting out 
for Aunt Prue’s. When Mrs. Carr re- 
turned at noon bringing a beaming, frail 
Aunt Prue with her cross, corpulent cat, 
Father Carr opened the door. 

“Well, well! This is fine!” he greeted 
them, carefully avoiding his wife’s eye. 
“Guess who’s here? The stage was two 
hours late—blizzard down below—so I 
brought Grandpop Hill up with me. He 
tramped clear down from his cabin to 
get the letter and check his boy in Cali- 
fornia always sends him for Christmas. 
Had his fiddle with him, too, and I 
thought with two turkeys’— 


His Will 
Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat and 


the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 
—Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 


Sentence Sermon 


And we know that we are of God.— 
1 John v. 19. 


“The more the merrier!” sparkled Ann, 
who doted on the gentle old pioneer, 
with his thrilling tales and old-fashioned 
tunes of Money Musk and Arkansas 
Traveler. “How nice to have Aunt 
Prue! Didn’t Jim come?” 

“He's likely on the late stage,” ex- 
plained Aunt Prue, sinking gratefully 
into the armchair by the jolly log fire. 
“T left a note in the wood-box on the back 
porch where I always hide the key for 
him.” 

“Tom and Dick and Harry were scout- 
ing around up Ute Guilce and rescued the 
new principal,’ Mr. Carr told the as- 
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“He’d gone up there 
and somehow 


sembled company. 
to practice snowshoeing, 
started a junior slide. The whole hill 
gave way, he said. No, mother, he 
wasn’t hurt. Just ‘sort of shuck up,’ as 
the Hoosiers used to say. And he showed 
himself a good sport by accepting the 
boys’ offer to haye a lesson on the 
spot.” 

“Tom asked him to spend the day,” 
smiled Dulce. Said he seemed pretty 
lonesome away from all his “blood and 
kin.’ ” 

“Lucky about the two turkeys,” whis- 
pered Ann to her mother, as they bustled 
about the kitchen preparing vegetables, 
which the well-stocked cellar yielded in 
generous hospitality. ‘Too bad there’s 
no dessert. Course, canned peaches 
and fresh cookies aren’t so bad.” Ann 
sounded demurely regretful, and her un- 
suspecting mother reassured her hastily. 

“But there is! That’s what I did yes- 
terday.° A row of mince and pumpkin 
pies clear across the top pantry shelf, 
and plenty of little plum puddings. Be- 
sides, a quart of cream to whip’— 

Ann hugged her till for want of breath 
she could not proceed. “You adorable 
fraud! As if you could fool your sly 
fox daughter!” 

“Well, dear, I’m not ashamed to con- 
fess I’ve learned a lesson,” defended 
Mother Carr. “Christmas isn’t a stay- 
to-yourself time at all. It’s a generous 
sharing season. Where’s the fun in clos- 
ing the door on all but the family? If 
I can’t keep open house for my neigh- 
bors and friends—you know I always 
loved the sweet idea in Margaret Sang- 
ster’s poem: 


“ ‘at Christmas-tide the open hand 
Seatters its bounty o’er sea and land; 
And none are left to grieve alone, 

For Love is heaven and claims its own. 
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‘Ho! mother!” Tom burst in with a 
broad grin and an armful of wood. 
“Who under the canopy has J. D. las- 
soed? Here he comes walking and prod- 
ding his gallant steed, and on Bumpo’s 
back there’s a little bit of a jolly white- 
haired woman and a littler boy that’s 
crowing like a bantam rooster!” Ann’s 
laughter trilled out merrily. “I knew it 
yesterday, when Dulce told him about 
Granny Hope and her crippled grandson. 
They just moved here from Cragmont. 
Don’t you remember Jimmy Dick was 
wishing he had a grandma for Christ- 
mas? Well, he’s a wise child. He went 
out and got one!” 

Dulee eyed her sister speculatively 
over the chopping-bowl, where she was 
reducing dates, nuts and apples to a 
tempting mixture. “Own up, Ann. 
Byery blessed one of us has lived up to our 
past record, This tribe was born sociable 
—company’s the fondest thing ‘we is of.’ 
Tell us.” Ann’s pretty face flushed deep 
rose. “How did you guess? Well,” she 
essayed an off-hand air, but continued to 
look as if she had been caught shop- 
lifting, “it’s Miss Madge. Aren’t you 
glad? I couldn’t bear to think of her mop- 
ing around that cold boarding-house on 
Christmas. And besides, I knew you'd 
all do it!” 

“The principal will be pleased,” twin- 
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A Puzzle Stunt 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Now here’s a stunt that sounds like fun, 
And yet, I vow, it can be done. 


So, see if you can do it, 
But don’t play any tricks: 

Just leave the room with two legs, 
And come back with six! 


(Answer: Bring a chair with you.) 


a 
A Puzzle Jingle 


MARJORIE DILLON 


It’s useful, and yet it’s so tiresome, some- 
times 
You wish that you needn’t go near it; 
It never asks questions, yet strange as it 
sounds, 
You answer whenever you hear it, 


(Answer: A door-bell) 


he 


kled Tom, making off with a pocketful of 
eookies. ‘I’ve seen him look at her.- By 
the way, Willie’s a brick, and I take it 
all back. _Do you know, he’s the ‘Red 
Cop’ that played center on the U. of C. 
champion team and”— : 

“Mother! piped up Jimmy Dick, and 
mother hastily wiped her hands and 
started to welcome the latest arrivals. 

“He’s lots like Tiny Tim, and that’s 
his truly name. And they didn’t have 
any Christmas turkey.” The eager face 
pressed close to mother, who stooped to 
give him an understanding squeeze. “Is 
there enough? .’Cause, I’d as lieve as 
not let Timmy have my drumstick.” 

“Tf we run short, there’s plenty more 
down cellar in a teacup,” Dulce sang 
out blithely. “Isn’t this the funniest 
yet?” ‘ 

“The Carrs Impromptu Party. A 
pleasant time had by all present,” giggled 
Ann. Then as mother disappeared, she 
confided gayly, “And the biggest surprise 
is to come. I had a letter from Uncle 
Davie! He was sent out here by the 
senior members of the firm and he’s 
coming with our brand-new aunt. They 
were to hire a car from the valley town. 
Listen! Isn’t that a honk right now, out 
front?” 

It was, and Mother Carr’s delight was 
beautiful to see. One could tell at a 
glance that all her Christmas wishes had 
come true. “Hail, hail! The gang’s all 
here!” hummed Tom mischievously, as 
the oddly-assorted guests gathered about 
the dinner-table, where a tiny spruce 
graced the center, and red candles stuck 
in pine cone-holders marked the places. 

The merry little cripple-boy drew a 
long breath of sheer rapture and ex- 
claimed naively, “Oh, granny, I’m glad 
we were asked!” To the shining Carrs 
it sounded like a modern version of that 
other Tiny Tim’s grace: “God bless us 
every one ud 

[All rights reserved] 
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What One Mother Accomplished 
HELEN GREGG GREEN 


“How does it happen that Throck is 
making such a fine success of his work?” 
Aunt Tacey Ellen, who is anything but 
diplomatic, asked Throck’s mother. 

“Happen?” little Mrs. Rogers challenged, 
with a slight trace of irritation. “Why, it 
could never have been any other way!” 

“But I know plenty of failures,” Aunt 
Tacey Hllen insisted. 

“Yes, but my son isn’t one,” the mother 
proudly answered. “You see, I never al- 
lowed the word ‘failure’ in Sonny’s vocabu- 
lary. From the time he was a little chap 
I taught him that he must finish, and do 
well, anything and everything he under- 
took. A task completed develops self-con- 
fidence, you know.” 

“But, my dear,’ Aunt Tacey Ellen ob- 
jected, “he probably had a character that 
was easily molded. And, no doubt, he 
was the type of child that would have 
accomplished anything he undertook, re- 
gardless of training.” 

“Indeed,” Mrs. Rogers said crisply, “he 
was the type of child who is inclined to 
procrastinate and to jump from one thing 
to another. But I made up my mind to 
help him break this tendency, which is 
not conducive to success.” 

“How did you go about it?’ 
entering the conversation. 

“First, as I said, we made it a rule that 
whatever he undertook must be finished. 
When the task was finished, I praised and 
encouraged him if it was well done. And 
the next and best influence was instilling 
in his young mind the thought that he 


I asked, 


would be successful at whatever he under-_ 


took. I had the motto ‘Failure is only 
for those who think failure’ framed and 
hung in his room. I searched our library 
and the public library for success stories, 
stories of great men who had overcome 
handicaps !” 

“Didn’t Throck’s own handicap ever 
worry him?’ Aunt Tacey Hllen inquired. 

“If it ever did, I never heard of it,” 
Mrs. Rogers replied. “Somehow, I don’t 
believe it ever occurred to him that he 
would ever be anything but successful.” 

“And he hasn’t been anything else,” I 
added. 

Some weeks later I was spending a few 
days in the great city in which Throck is 
making a name for himself. Coming out 
of a store one day, I met my neighbor’s 
fine, big son. I told him how proud we 
all were of him. 


“Oh, it’s mother who deserves the 
praise,” said Throck. “I couldn’t have 
done what I have without her. I owe it 


all to her.” 


Snowfall 
REBECCA HELMAN 


White—white the snow clings to the earth, 
And foot-print paths go to and fro; 


Long tracks where children pulled their 


sleds 
Hither and thither go. 


Upon the rocky hill where once | 


. Each columbine rang a ‘scarlet bell, 


A lone pine, slender, stately, tall, 
Stands like a sentinel. ha 
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A Pioneer Church in a New Home 


Portland, Ore., rich in history, holds dedication service 


THIRD AND CROWNING epoch in 

the life of the First Unitarian Society 

of Portland, Ore., began Sunday, Novem- 

ber 16, when there was dedicated the new 

Church of Our Father, a beautiful edi- 

fice of colonial design, reared to replace 

the quaint little village church structure 

in the center of Portland’s business dis- 

trict, where for more than fifty years the 
congregation worshiped. 

Like so many other pioneer churches of 
the West, the Church of Our Father has 
a past vivid and romantic. It had be- 
ginning in the impulse of a few Portland 
pioneers of liberal Christian beliefs to 
band together in a small village where 
the few ministers with pulpits, although 
they were sincere, were none the less or- 
thodox, 

Just fifty-seven years ago, Dr. Thomas 
Lamb Eliot, upon the invitation of Rey. 
Charles Lowe, then secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, accepted a 
call to be minister of the young Unitarian 
society of Portland, and after a long and 
tedious voyage by way of Panama, ar- 

- rived in the village on the Willamette, 
Christmas Hve, 1867. Four days later, 
Sunday, December 29, he preached the 
sermon of dedication at the diminutive 
chapel erected, free from debt (thanks 


to the foresight and persistent effort of. 


the Ladies’ Sewing Society), at the cor- 
ner of Seventh and Yamhill Streets, then 
on the outskirts of Portland. Before 
twelve years had passed, the crowded 
chapel made necessary the building of a 
new church. It was erected on the same 
property, incorporating the original chapel, 
at a cost of about $20,000 and was dedi- 
cated June 8, 1879. 

There the congregation continued to 
worship, under the leadership of Dr. 
T. L. Eliot and his successors, Rey. Harl 
Wilbur, Rev. W. R. Lord, Dr. George 
Oressy, and Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr. 
The growing metropolis pushed on, sur- 
rounding and overtowering the little 
church, which now gives place to a build- 
ing that measures to the growing church 
and community. 

The new edifice is delightful to the eye 
in its Georgian simplicity and the deli- 
eacy and grace of its lines. The whole is 
built of red brick and is trimmed in cast 
stone, beautifully white in contrast. It 
is of the colonial design, which has been 
practically adopted as a type for Unita- 
rian churches and according to which All 
Souls Church in Washington, D.C., is con- 
structed. Withal it is a very economical 

_and practical structure, and _ skillfully 
combines the ideals of beauty and utility. 
The cost, including the land, was in the 
neighborhood of $175,000. It was de- 
signed by Jamieson Parker of Portland, 
and built by Stebinger Brothers of that 
city. Miss Bertha Stuart supervised the 
interior furnishing. 

In the church house, adjoining the 
main church, are two handsomely fur- 
nished social rooms with fireplaces, the 
room on the first floor to be known as the 
Channing Room, a large church-school 


room convertible for a reading room, din- 
ners or theatricals, a kindergarten, a 
large modern kitchen, and spacious offices. 
The interior throughout is finished in 
mahogany and ivory. In the Channing 
Room hangs a beautiful and noble por- 
trait of William Ellery Channing. 

The acoustics of the main auditorium, 
as well as of all the other rooms, are per- 
fect. The pews, doors, choir, gallery, and 
communion table are of Philippine ma- 
hogany. In design, the communion table 
is a copy of the King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., table. The cross. and vases, de- 
signed by Robert Walker of the Arts and 
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1916, founders and devoted members of 
this church, supporters of every good 
cause in the community, servants of God 
through faith, fidelity, and love.” The in- 
scription on the portico pediment, the 
main cornice frieze, reads, “To the One 
God and Father of All,” and above the 
door is this line, “That they may have 
life.” 

Nothing adds to the beauty and com- 
pleteness of the Church of Our Father 
more than the new Estey organ of nearly 
2,000 pipes which has just been installed. 
It includes the echo organ and chimes, 
and, in addition, the latest improvements 
in organ construction conceived by the 
Estey Company. William P. Olds super- 
vised its acquisition. 

The service of dedication was in two 
parts, at both of which Rey. Thomas 


NEW CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Crafts Society in Boston, are memorials 
to Clara Teal, a much-loved member of 
the church, who died about a year ago. 
Another memorial, a bronze tablet, bears 
this inscription: “In memory of Charles 
Webster Burrage, 1830-1899, and his be- 
loved wife, Sarah Hills Burrage, 1832- 


\ 


Lamb Eliot and Rev. William G. BHliot 
officiated. In the morning were held a 
christening service and a service of com- 
munion at which new members were re- 
ceived. Rey. John ©. Perkins of the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Church, Seattle, Wash., 
(Continued on page 1210) 
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preached the morning sermon, and Rey. 
Alexander Thomson of Vancouver, B.C., 
preached in the afternoon. Ministers 
from several other Portland churches 
were present in the afternoon, and greet- 


- ings were spoken in behalf of the Prot- 


estant Churches by Rev. Clement G. 
Clarke of the First Congregational 
Church; in behalf of the Jewish peoples 
by Rabbi Jonah B. Wise of Temple Beth 
Israel, and in behalf of the Unitarians by 
Rey. Frank F. Eddy of Eugene, Ore. A 
congratulatory message was sent by Field 
Secretary Carl B. Wetherell, who was un- 
able to be present because of appoint- 
ments in Southern California. At the 
afternoon service, Rev. George H. Greer 
of Dundee, Ore., early Pacific Northwest 
missionary, now retired, gave a short 
address. Rey. Martin Fereshetian of 
Salem, Ore., who was to have taken part 
in the morning service, was prevented 
from attending. It was an impressive 
moment when, at the afternoon service, 
the children of the church school filed in 
and took their seats to participate in the 
actual. ceremony of dedication. 

At the housewarming of the Church 
House on November 29, the youngest boy 
and the youngest girl of the church school 
received lighted candles at the hands of 
Mrs. Mary Teal, aged ninety-four years, 
and lighted the fire in the Channing 
Room fireplace. 


$1,000 for Recruiting 


New York League hears of Alliance plan 
to raise fund 


The plan of the Women’s Alliance for 
raising $1,000 this year to help in financ- 
ing denominational efforts to recruit the 
ministry was presented by Mrs. John B. 
Nash before the meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, held in the 
Community Church, New York City, No- 
vember 7. This fund is to be administered 
by the Committee on Recruiting of the 
Ministry, of which Rey. Fred R. Lewis is 
chairman. A part of the fund is to be 
used, at the discretion of the Committee, 
in seholarships and other financial aid to 
Unitarian theological students. 

Mr. Lewis made a fervent plea before 
the meeting for each member of the 
League to consider herself a committee 


of one to aid in obtaining recruits for the - 


ministry; he urged mothers to influence 
their sons into this field. In reply to a 
question about their daughters as candi- 
dates for the ministry, Mr. Lewis said 
that it was difficult to find parishes that 
would accept the leadership of women. 

Other speakers at the meeting were Mrs. 
Alfred B. Robinson, the president, Mrs. 
Herbert Arrowsmith of Brooklyn, Mrs. 
William B. Donnell, Mrs. Eberhard Focke, 
chairman of the International Committee, 
Miss Bernice Bloomer, and Miss Mallie 
Floyd of the Children’s Mission to Chil- 
dren in Boston, Mass. 

It was announced that plans were al- 
ready being made to obtain, and if neces- 
sary, print, suitable literature to be given 
out at the League’s booth in the Women’s 
Activities exhibit in New York City next 
year. The distribution of copies of THE 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER is always immensely 
appreciated, it was reported. Mrs. Edwin 
Van B. Knickerbocker is chairman of the 
exhibit committee for next year. The 
League voted to suggest to the national 
Alliance that Mrs. Martha E. St. John 
be sent as a delegate from The Alliance 
to the International Peace Conference 
next summer. A collection of $25 was 
taken for the work of the Children’s Mis- 
sion to Children. 
Rev. Loren Benjamin Macdonald 
The sudden death of Rey. Loren Ben- 
jamin Macdonald, minister of the First 
Parish Church, Concord, Mass., on No- 


vember 22, was a great shock to the com- 
munity. He had been in his pulpit the 
Sunday before, and had attended the 


meeting of the Social Circle the following 
Tuesday. He had ministered for more 
than twenty-nine years to this church. 

It was a touching tribute to the esteem 


in which he was held that the Congre- 


gational Society, which had been meet- 
ing separately in the First Parish meeting 
bouse after the burning of their church, 
should ask to join in the union services the 
next Sunday after Mr. Macdonald’s death. 

Born in Newport, N.S., he had in young 
manhood come to the United States, and 
after a few years of business activity, 
he had by great perseverance obtained an 
A.B. degree from Harvard University, 
though first taking the Divinity School 
course. His pastorates were at Ells- 
worth, Me, Wolfeboro, N.H., the New 
South and Good Samaritan Churches in 
Boston, Mass., before he entered upon 
his long ministry in Concord. 

He held his hosts of friendships with 
strong ties, having uniformly a _ gentle 
and cordial manner. <A _ characteristi- 
cally mild bearing was coupled with an 
earnest and firm hold on the deep ele- 
ments of life, which gave his ministry a 
dependableness destined to cling long in 
the memory of his people. Devoted to 
the welfare of his own parish, he shared 
helpfully in many agencies for good in 
the community. 

His reading and more serious studies 
led, through the suggestion of a devoted 
parishioner, to the publication of an in- 
teresting and helpful book called “Life 
in the Making.” Mr. Macdonald uni- 
formly attended the gatherings of his 
ministerial associations and denomina- 
tional meetings. He was sent by the 


-American Unitarian Association on mis- 


sionary work. 

As one who has known him for more 
than forty years, the writer shares with 
church, community, and denomination in 
a deep sense of loss, and would bear tes- 
timony to a friendship which has neyer 
suffered strain, but has been characterized 
by loyalty and good will. Such qualities 
abounded in a ministry which was at 
onee a gospel of courage, and comfort and 
the service of an earnest and devoted 
pastor. B. B.. B. 


At the funeral service in the First Par- 
ish Church, Dr. Gail Cleland of the Trin- 
itarian Congregational Church read from 
the Psalms, and Rev. Smith Owen Dex- 
ter of Trinity Episcopal Church offered 
prayer. Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, 
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minister emeritus of the First Parish, 
who was in charge of the service, read -; 
from the Scriptures, offered prayer, read 
a requested poem, and conducted a brief 
service at the Mt. Auburn Crematory in 
Cambridge, Mass. Later, the ashes were 
buried in Sleepy Hollow, Concord, with 
Masonie ritual. 


Sunday School Union to Meet 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will hold its regular monthly meeting on 
Monday. evening, December 15, at Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, Mass. Dr, 
Florence Buck will speak on “Worship 
and Dramatic Projects for the Christmas 
Festival.” There will be supper at 6, the 
meeting at 7, adjournment at 8.30. At 
a superintendents’ conference at 5, Dr. 
Buck will speak about the new hymnal 
for the church schools. Further infor- 
mation can be had from the Secretary, 
Mrs. Livingston Stebbins, 3 Concord Ay- 
enue, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
The game “‘A Study of Shakespeare,” endorsed 
by the best authorities. Price, 50 cents. THp 
SHAKESPHARN CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


(RES Ao se ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Chickering grand piano in excellent 
condition. Remarkably fine tone. Address 
L. W. J., TH CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 100 
double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in dark 
blue on good bond paper, $1. FRANK B. HIcKs, 
Box 25, Macedon Center, N.Y. 


14,000 MILES. A Carriage and Two Women. 
By Frances 8. Howe. Private sale only. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Hown, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. . 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS for Christmas Gifts, Mem- 
orandum, Diaries, Address, and Expense Books. 
Refills for all sizes, send for Catalogue. Loosn- 
LEAF BooxK Co., Arlington, N.Y. Dept. 6. 


WINTER IN SICILY and Italy. Spring in Swit- 
zerland, France, British Isles. Hxperienced 
chaperone will take party of four refined young 
ladies, February to June. References required. 
For terms, address C-80, THn CHRISTIAN RnuG- 
ISTER. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS for children. Peter Rab- 

bit hot-water bottle, $1.75. Floating Duck, $1.00. 

Set of three colored feeding-bibs, $2.00. Sur- 

prise-stick full of toys, $0.30—four for $1.00. 

abn Party R, Comrort, North Cambridge, 
ass. ’ 


A NEVAG-STAIN (Stainless Steel) Paring Knife 
and a Neva-Srarin Grapefruit Knife in a Christ- 
mas box make a combination that sells easily 
and will help your society raise money. Send 
for sample combination and our plea. Srarn- 
Se pee es Satus Co., 875 6th St., Water- 
vliet, N.Y. 
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Personals 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Marblehead, Mass., 
has been appointed the local representa- 
tive in the campaign for $4,000,000 for 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Herbert J. Jenny has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Unita- 
rian Church in New Bedford, Mass., to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Allen W. Swan. Mr. Jenny has 
had twenty-four years’ experience as an 
organist and twelve years’ as director of 
musie in various colleges. 


In recognition of his literary works, 
parishioners of Dr. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson in Brighton, Mass., gave a recep- 
_ tion and dinner November 21, under di- 
rection of the local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League. 


*-In Massachusetts. municipal elections, 
December 2, two Unitarian laymen were 
chosen mayors of their cities—Perley EH. 
Barbour, at Quincy, and Henry F. Beal, 
re-elected at Waltham. 


Other Unitarian laymen successful in 
the elections were J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., and Frank Parson, former chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire, both elected to the New Hamp- 
shire legislature. 


Mrs. Frank M. Keezer, a member of the 
Unitarian Church in Denver, Col., and 
formerly director of the Women’s Alli- 
ance for Colorado, has been director of 
women’s work in the Denver Community 
Chest for the past four years and presi- 
dent of the Old Ladies’ Home in Denver 
for the last nine years. She is also chair- 
man of the Children’s Aid of Colorado 
and is taking an active part in the educa- 
tional campaign for ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment in Colorado. 


Allen W. Swan, for forty-six years or- 
ganist of the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford, Mass., died suddenly on October 
18, after collapsing just as he was about 
to sit down to the organ to practice for 
the following Sunday service. Churches 
which he formerly served. included the 
Third Religious Society (Unitarian) in 
Dorchester, Mass., the First Parish 
Church in Milton, and the First Parish 

_Chureh in Dorchester. Among his nu- 
merous musical activities, he gave three 
recitals at the Centennial Hxposition in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1876, played the 
organ for Theodore Thomas at “The Mes- 
siah” for the Cincinnati, Ohio, chorus, 
and taught for thirteen years in the New 

England Conservatory of Music. 


The chief engineer on the recently com- 
pleted eight-million-dollar water-project 
in Tulsa, Okla., was W. R. Holway, pres- 
ident of the All Souls Liberal Church in 
Tulsa. W. E. Rohde, another member of 
this church, and former mayor of Tulsa, 
was the first to suggest the source of sup- 
ply for the city’s water, utilized in the 
completed work. ‘Tulsa celebrated this 
achievement November 16 and 17, and 
Rey. Fred A. Line preached in All Souls 
Church on “City Building and City 
Builders.” 
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The two sons of Rev. H. M. Gesner of in Paris, they will travel in Europe, re- 
the Marlboro, Mass., Unitarian chureh, turning to America sometime during the 
recently sailed for Paris. The eldest son, Summer, : 

Kenneth C., who last spring graduated Mrs. Holmes Smith is presenting to the 
from the Harvard Theological School, is Bliot Alliance of the Church of the Mes- 
to study art; and the younger son, Konrad, siah in St. Louis, Mo., all royalties re- 
is to study music. After a winter of study ceived for her new song, “To a Friend.” 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
EVERY WEEK FOR THIRTY-SIX WEEKS 


For Mary, John, Harry and all the other children and young 
people who like a live, wholesome, and absorbing paper. 


THE BEACON 


FOR CHRISTMAS! 
The Children’s Weekly for School, Sunday School, 


and Home composed of entirely original material. 


1-—2-—3-—4-5-6 pages of stories, etchings, puzzles — cross-word and 
otherwise, recipes, current events, book reviews, poems, snapshots, 
cartoons, letters from readers, editorials, and a contributor’s column. 
A Christmas present brought by Postman St. Nick weekly to your door! 
Single Subscription, 60 cents School Subscription, 50 cents 
Send for free sample copy. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


TOY SHOP 
READY 


Customers are reminded of the importance of 
making early selection while the stocks 


are complete and 


BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS RUSH BEGINS! 


TOYS GAMES BOOKS 


DOLLS 


As usual, we have a carefully selected assortment of 
Dolls, both dressed and undressed.. Included in the 
collection are a large number of dolls in a great variety 
of styles and sizes which have been dressed especially 
for us and with the same attention to style, workman- 
ship, and material as is given in the making of dresses 
for children. 


R.H.STEARNS CO. 


Italian Hand Crafts 


for Christmas Gifts— Quantities 
of interesting things in Majolica, 
Venetian Glass, Tooled 
Leather, Textiles, etc. 
Calendars and 
Christmas 
Cards 


2 
FLORIST 


Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 


342 BOYLSTON STREET 


mas-time gifts, 
happy custom. 


Meingnant 
GOWN SHOP, 


254 Boylston Street — At the Public Gardens 


Evening Gowns 
and 


New Dance 
Dresses 


Repriced from 


$45 — $165 


Please mention 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Smart ara 


In Boston 


“A Gift of Love” 


URELY NO CUSTOM has in it more 
human beauty, more background of 
meaning and love than Christmas giving. 
Many years ago in Palestine a Child 
was born; from the East came three wise 
men bearing gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, their gifts of love; and through 
the years at Christmas time Ohristian 
people all over the world send to each 
other their appropriate offerings of love 
and remembrance. 
Let these shops help you in your] 
pleasant task of selecting your Christ- 
as you carry on the 


DISTINCTIVE 
Wrought Iron Lamps 


Holiday Special=Polychrome Lamps 
25 at 20% Reduction 


Large, Rare Assortment of Fireplace 
Goods —Candelabra—Lanterns—Console 
Tables—Parchment, Silk, and 
Mica Shades 


Oriental Goods 


Visit and see the most exclusive articles 
suitable for Christmas 


Buy on Sight or to Order. Best in 
Boston—Best Prices Obtainable 


JOHN BRADLEY 


Little Bldg. Beach 6513 


J 


i hae 


Christmas 
Specials 
Five-Piece Bridge Sets $5.00 


16-inch Italian Napkins 7.50 


Filet Fingerbowl Doilies 2.50 


Slippers for Negligee 
from $1.75 — $9. 


You will want a pair yourself as soon as 
you decide that this friend or that friend 
would appreciate such an unusual pair of 
mules. There are bedroom slippers galore. 
Plain ones and frivolous ones. Some of 
metal brocade, some trimmed with fur. A 

wonderful French basketry weave at a 
All colorings. $1.75-$9.00 


Please mention The Christian Register 


414 Boylston Street : 47 Temple Place 


Smith Patterson Co. 


Diamond 


_ Merchants 


and Jewellers 
e 


52 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


\ 


ne 
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Laymen in the Pulpit 


Their Sunday, for fifth year, 
comes December 14 


Laymen’s Sunday will be observed for 
the fifth year in the majority of the Uni- 
tarian churches of the United States and 
Canada on December 14. Advance in- 
formation has come to headquarters of 
the Laymen’s League from about seventy- 
five chapters, with full details as to order 
of service, lay preacher, and assistants 
in the program. When final reports are 


recorded, it is expected that last year’s. 


total of 197 churches observing Laymen’s 
Sunday will be exceeded. 

As usual in other years, some churches 
have found that another Sunday than De- 
cember 14 will be more convenient for the 
observance. All Souls Church, New York 
City, the First Unitarian Church, Nashua, 
N.H., and the First Parish, Beverly, Mass., 
for instance, held their services last Sun- 
day. Roland W. Boyden preached the 
sermon in Beverly, Charles H. Strong, 
president of the Laymen’s League, in New 
York, and Hrnest G. Adams, chairman of 
the Unitarian Campaign, in Nashua. 

Some of the preachers announced for 
next Sunday are United States Senator 
Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan, in 


All Souls Church, Washington, D.C.; 


Philip Cabot, in Portsmouth, N.H.; W. 
Rodman Peabody, in Milton, Mass.; 
Chancellor Samuel C. Capen of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, in Buffalo, N.Y.; Wil- 
liam T. Reid, Jr., in the Second Church 
in Boston, Mass.; Prof. Owen W. Sypherd 
of the University of Delaware, in Wil- 
mington, Del.; Prof. George M. Stratton 
of the University of Oalifornia, in 
Berkeley, Calif.; Prof. George D. Wilbur, 
in Wichita, Kansas; ©. A. J. Jackson, edi- 
tor of the Brockton Times, in Brockton, 
Mass.; and Julian Kennedy, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chapter presidents who are preaching 
on Sunday include Clarence ©. Pierce of 
Athol, Mass.; M. 8. Law of Jamestown, 
N.Y.; Oscar H. Nelson of Newburyport, 
Mass.; Arthur H. Yunker of Springfield, 
Mass., and Holden P. Williams of Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. In Ann Arbor, Mich., 
the chapter president, M. EH. Osborn, will 
conduct the service, with Prof. Arthur BE. 
Wood giving the sermon. 

Numerous chapter officers are included 
among the following lay preachers: At- 
lanta, Ga., Ashley Jones; Billerica, Mass., 
Dr. A. W. Stearns; Braintree, Mass., 
Arthur L. Evans; Brooklyn, N.Y. (Sec- 
ond), Walter S. Dix and Charles Kley; 
Dorchester, Mass. (First), William Hoag; 
Flushing, N.Y., Maxwell Copelof; Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Richard Knowles; Long 
Beach, Calif., Horace Mann; New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Harvey ©. Robinson; New- 
burgh, N.Y., Robinson Bentley; Ottawa, 
Canada, Andrew Halkett; Salem, Mass. 
(First), Charles A. Whipple; Somerville, 
Mass. (First), Rufus Stickney; Urbana, 
Ill., John H. Bergen; West Roxbury, 
Mass., Harry 2. Sutton; Wollaston, 
Mass., Ival McPeak; Brookline, Mass. 
(Second), Prof. Robert M. Gay; Houlton, 
Me., Frank C. Webster; and Trenton, N.J., 
Dr. Robert Leavitt. 
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CREDIT 


The Greatest Problem 


New England demands every year more and 
more telephone service. It also demands that 
the quality of its existing service shall be 
maintained. 


This can be accomplished only by building 
millions of dollars’ worth of new telephone plant 
for additional service, and by rebuilding millions 
of dollars’ worth of plant, as it becomes un- 
serviceable, at prices greatly in excess of its first 
cost. The service of every subscriber is involved. 


To build more plant requires more money. We 
must get a hundred million dollars in the next 
five years if this demand is to be met. 


The greatest single problem of this:Company is 
how to get this money. 


It ought also to be of the greatest concern to 
New England, because, if this new money is not 
obtained, the telephone business will cease to 
advance as New England advances. 


New money cannot be obtained unless our 
q credit is good. 


For good credit, we must earn dividends suffi- 
ciently large, and a margin that will insure the 
payment of these dividends at all times, to 
make our securities an attractive investment for 
the savings of New England people. 


We cannot do this at present telephone rates. 
The problem cannot be solved unless we get 
higher rates. 


New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 
MATT B. JONES, President 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


They were strangers 
to the world but 


very close familiar 
friends to God. 


THOMAS: 4 KEMPIS 


Bishop Anderson at Chapel 


The preacher next week at the King’s 
Chapel noon services, Boston, Mass., will 
be Dr. William F.. Anderson, the Methodist 
Episcopal Bishop who has just taken up 
his work at Boston. He has had a long 
and distinguished service in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, including constant 
travel in its work all over Europe and 
Africa. He is a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. Bishop Anderson is the au- 
thor of “The Compulsion of Love” and 
“The Challenge of To-day.’ He will 
preach Tuesday to Friday inclusive, De- 
cember 16-19. The service is at 12.15 p.m. 
The Monday service will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Vesper 
service on Wednesday at 4.30 p.m. 


Rey. Charles F. Andrews Dies 


Rey. Charles F. Andrews, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Kingston, Mass., 


died suddenly on Sunday, November 30.. 


An account of Mr. Andrews’ life will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming issue of THe Rxuc- 
ISTER. 


Morne, Itt.—On the Sunday that Rev. 
Clara Cook Helvie took part in the dedi- 
cation service of All Souls Church in 
Washington, D.C., the young people of 
the church conducted the service, and 
Miss Ruthanna Anderson of the national 
Y. P. R. U. staff preached the sermon. 


Deliverers Turned Oppressors 
(Continued from page 1196) 


one of the opposition deputies after the 
Chamber had been dissolved the other 
day: “The next protest will be a revolu- 
tion.” 

There can be no doubt that in Spain, as 
well as in Italy, in Turkey and Jugoslavia, 
liberty and justice will triumph in the 
end. The record of the obstacles that 
peoples straining for freedom are con- 
fronting are only reminders of the ground 
that must be covered before democracy 
shall accomplish its ardently-desired 
triumph. 


The Unitarian Movement in 
Denmark 


(Continued from page 1198) 


Thomas Birkedal Bredstorff, a relative 
of the first Unitarian minister, also one 
of my former teachers, has done a great 
deal to further free thought in Denmark. 
He conducted one of the largest and most 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SrvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yor«, Curcaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY. 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 


arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Kewiey, Headmaster 
Anpover, N.H. 


600 KIDDIES 


Christmas Tree, Eats, Entertainment. 
Presents for all. 


If you would like to help, send a check 
to President Frank L. Locke, 48 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


- physical fitness, through educational advantages, 


through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. - 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera. Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass: 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL — 
FOR THE MINISTRY | 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be“ 
accepted. : 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


popular of these schools at Roskilde, 
Zealand. He has written an essay in 
memory of the Reformation, 1517, “A 
Little Reformation in Memory of a Great 
One.” He says we must get away from 
the old way of teaching religion; it is a 


crime to compel children to learn Luther’s 
eatechism. 

. Taking all these factors into consid- 
eration, there is no doubt that the Uni- 
tarian movement in Denmark wil make 
great progress in the coming years, 
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Channing Conference Votes 
Transylvanian Relief Sum 


Fifty dollars for Transylvanian relief 
was’ voted by the Channing Conference, 
which met with the Fairhaven Memorial 
Church in Fairhaven, Mass., November 5. 
The roll call showed 175 delegates present. 

Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, 
Mass., gave an address on “One Hundred 
Years of Unitarianism.” Arthur Bartlett, 
New England secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, brought “A Layman’s 
Message.” The address by Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., in the after- 
noon was characterized by earnest and 
deep spirituality. 

The Conference closed with a general 
discussion on “How Can Interest in the 
Channing Conference be Aroused by Min- 
isters and People?” It was led by Rey. 
John N. Mark of Fall River, Mass. The 
Conference voted to hold its next session, 
the regular annual meeting in the spring, 
on a Sunday afternoon and evening, the 
day of the month to be decided later. 


Death of Grace M. Burt 


Miss Grace M. Burt died November 19 
at her home in Newton, Mass. In Chan- 
ning Church she took an active part in 
the work of the church school, and for- 
merly served as president of the branch 
Alliance as well as a director of the Na- 
tional Alliance. In 1910 she attended the 
fifth International Congress of Free 
_Christianity and Religious Progress at 
Berlin. She was the sister of Frank H. 
Burt, secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals. 


Death of Mrs. Robert Winsor 
Mrs. Robert Winsor died suddenly at 


her home in Weston, Mass., November . 


25. She was the wife of Robert Winsor, 
who is a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Mrs. Win- 
sor was an active worker in ‘the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church in Weston, 
and participated in several local social- 
service activities. She was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1855, ; 


FEN 
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Former Unitarian Minister Dies 


John F. Locke of Dorchester, Mass., 
Civil War veteran, and for many years a 
Unitarian minister, died November 26. 
He was ordained in 1870, and held Uni- 
tarian pastorates at Stow, Mass., Castine, 
Me., and Wolfeboro, N.H. A further ac- 
count of Mr. Locke’s life will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of Tue ReEGIstTEr. 
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Swanssoro, N.C.—The Lucy O. Fes- 
senden Alliance began the new church 
year with a large number of new mem- 
bers, and is carrying on a series of meet- 
ings with talks on government, current 
events, health problems, and other topics. 
During the summer, it contributed $100 
toward repairs on the cottage, and a 
larger sum to health work for the 
children, 


THE NATIVITY 


By EUGENE R. SHIPPEN ° 
and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and but few rehearsals. 
It has been successfully presented in 
all parts of the country. Detailed sug- 
gestions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid. 


Send for free descriptive circular. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON. STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Who Are the Benefactors ? 


By ANNIE LOCKHART CHESLEY 


With Introduct'on by 
Samuel McChord Crothers 
In our efforts to provide for the poor 


we are apt to think of them only as 
beneficiaries—not as benefactors. Yet 


many are benefactors of mankind, for 
they have demonstrated the quality of 
courageous endurance latent in every 


human soul. 

This series of realistic sketches, en- 
tirely free from artificial coloring, re- 
flects credit upon these important peo- 
ple who bear their burdens and keep 
up the fight with the odds all against 


them. 
$1.25 Postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop at 16 Beacon S reet 
«é 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


TO UNITARIAN MINISTERS 
Biological Science has made it clear that the future of 
the human race and the permanency of civilization depends 
upon whether we and our near successors recognize nature’s 
laws of heredity and act in harmony with them. 


No other issue is of such tremendous importance to 


mankind. 


The Laymen’s League of Erie, Pa., desiring to aid in the 


spreading of the gospel of eugenics, wishes to place a copy of 
Albert E. Wiggam’s “THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 
TREE” in the hands of every minister and theological 
student of the Unitarian Church, who does not already own 
the book. 


Send name and address on your letterhead, or enclose your card in the letter, 
and mail us a statement that you are eligible under this offer, and we will mail you the 
book without cost, postage prepaid by us. Address letter to 


E. L. OHLER, 650 Park Ave., Erie, Pa. 
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The critic’s god: Pan.—Life. 


A “living wage” depends a great deal 
on who is doing the living. 


“How would you classify a telephone 
girl? Is hers a business or a profession?” 


“Neither. It’s a calling.”—London Mail. 
Diner: “I say, Miss, Tm in a hurry.” 
Waitress: “Don’t let me detain you.”— 
Life. 
Mother: “Late again, Bobby! Why 


didn’t you get up when I ealled you?” 
Laggard Son: “But, mother, you didn’t 
eall hysterically !’—Punch. 

All London is agitated about a picture 
painted by a grocer. London should see 
some of the pictures painted by an Ameri- 
ean real-estate agent.—Abilene Reflector. 


“Hit may be hard fo’ a rich man to 
enter de Kingdom of Heaven,” said Rastus 
to the preacher, “but hit’s just as hard 
fo’ a po’ man to stay on de earth.”— 
New York American. 


The invention of the harp was due to 
an accident, we read. On the other hand, 
the inventor of the bagpipes was a High- 
land cottager who got the idea through 
stepping on a cat.—Punch, 


(At the movies) “Can you see all 


right?” “Yes.” “Is there a draught on 
you?” “No.” “Is your seat comfortable?” 
Sve? “Well, will you change places 


with me?’—University of West Virginia 
Moon Shine. 


“What do you think of this museum 
piece?” asked the antique dealer. “Said 
to be genuine Sheraton.” “I think,” an- 
swered the connoisseur, “it’s a case of 
Sheraton twenty miles away.’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Scene: Suburban Residence, 2 A.M. She 


(sotto voce) “Georgie, dear, it’s a bur- 
glar!” He: “Sh-h-h, don’t move; maybe 
he can get that window up; it’s the one 


we haven’t been able to open since the 
painters left.”—Life. 


“Keep a civil tongue in yer ’ead, Mrs. 
Green; politeness don’t cost nothing.” 
“No, nor does rudeness, Mrs. Jones, and 
yer gets more change out of it.”—T'atler. 


A man once rented a plot of ground to 
a negro neighbor, upon which corn was 
to be planted, and at harvest time the 
renter was to receive one-fourth of the 
yield. Meeting the negro during harvest 
time, he asked: “Look here, Sam, have 
you harvested the corn?” “Yes, sah, boss, 
long ago!” “Well, wasn’t I to get one- 
fourth?” “Yes, boss, that’s the truf, but 
there wasn’t no fourth! Der was jes’ 
three loads, and dey was mine.” 


In her country house, Mrs. X has a 
number of old-fashioned open fireplaces. 
One chilly day she asked her new colored 
maid to make a fire in the drawing room, 
and entering a few minutes later she saw 
Hannah hopelessly contemplating the and- 
irons, tongs, etc. “Have you never made 
a fire before?” Mrs. X asked somewhat 
sharply. “Well, ma’am, I ain’t never made 
what yo’ call a refined fire—no, ma’am!” 
was the puzzled reply.— Boston Transcript. 
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TO OUR CHURCHES 


$1.48 per day is what the Minister’s Pension 
amounts to after seventeen years’ work. Are 
you satisfied with this? Would you advise a 
young friend to study many years, work ata 
modest salary, to end life with’a pension less 
than firemen, teachers, policemen receive? 
Why not take up your ANNUAL COLLEC- 
TION for PENSIONS early and get it out of 
the way? Send it to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Second Church Christmas Pageant 


The annual presentation of ‘‘The Nativity” 
at the Second Church in Boston is announced 
for Sunday, December 21, at 5.00 p.m. The 
doors will be open to ticket holders at 4.00 


P.M. The public will be admitted at 4.30 p.m. 
A few tickets have been set aside for distri- 
bution among those especially interested in 
pageantry. Applications, with self-addressed, 
stamped envelope may be sent to 


Miss Frances Wood, 874 Beacon St., Boston 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Thisis the Bible Store 


convenient to all—right in the 
heart of ihe shopping district 


Send for Catalug er.call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromiizld St., Boston 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine for Children, 
Published under care of Friends’ General Confer- 


ence. Send 75 cents for one year’s subscription. 


Address SCATTERED SEEDS 
154 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


gees’ following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- | 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center, Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
a, eat ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B 


at 12.15 P.M. 
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Church Announcements 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rey. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 11 a.m. Sermon by W. Rodman Peabody. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M., 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.M. Church’ School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12,10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.M., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 a.mM., Church serv- 
ice. The chureh is open daily for rest and 
prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPWL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with Laymen’s Sunday sermon by Mr. Philip 
Cabot, December 14, 11 A.M. Daily services 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rey. Eugene Rodman _ Shippen, Minister. 
Chureh School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 am. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 p.m. WHmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.m., 
Evening Service, 7.30 P.M. Vesper Service 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of each month after Morning 
Service. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. . 
Free pews at all services. All are welcome. ay 


—————— 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work - 
and Manuscript Typing. eneral Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOU. 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


|When ordering change of 


address please send old 
as well as new address. 


